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ALDER AND PUSSY WILLOW. 


BY W. WHITMAN BAILEY. 
The Alder is a gold-haired maiden, 
To the Pussy Willow wed ; 
Shaking out her sunny tresses, 
. When the winter weather's fled ; 
Laughing at her lazy lover 
With the night-cap on his head. 


‘** Pussy Willow! hear the robins 
Singing in the maple trees ; 
Listen to the tree-toad’s chorus 
Borne upon the vernal breeze! 
Come, and have a frolic with me ; 
You can kiss me, if you please! ’’ 
Passy Willow, robed in ermine, 
Finds it rather warm to-day, 
He must doff his winter clothing 
Ere he joins his love in play ; 
Well he knows that she will lead him 
Through the swamps and far away. 


Pretty Alderkin, I’m coming,~~ 
Coming for the promised kiss, 

Hide away your beauty from me, 
Else I may repeat the bliss ; 

I am very sure to do it 
If at first I chance to miss!’’ 


Alder, with her tresses streaming, 
From her lover seeks to fly. 

Now the Pussy Willow has her,— 
Will the merry maiden ery 

If he takes what she has promised ? 
Really, he is going to try! 


Now I see them coming toward me,— 
Who has won the merry race ? 

Laughing beams the happy maiden, 
Radiant is her lover's face. 

Well, I think that both were victors, 
Judging from their fond embrace. 


APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY.—(IX.) * 


BY LARKIN DUNTON, LL. D., 
Head Master of Boston Normal School. 


CLASSES OF FEELINGS. 

We have already distinguished three prime classes of 
mental activities, —those of knowing, feeling, and willing. 
We have also resolved our acts of knowing into four 
classes,—presentation, representation, thought, and intu- 
ition. There are now three courses open to us in the 
further pursuit of our subject. We may (1) pass at once 
to the consideration of the feelings, and treat them as we 
have the acts of knowing, namely, divide them into their 
primary classes; or we may turn back to a further study 
of the presentative power, and then (2) endeavor to re- 
solve the activities of this power into distinct classes, so 
as to infer the existence of distinct faculties of presenta- 
tion; or (3) we may at once begin a careful and minute 
examination of the different kinds of presentation in order. 
To the third course there is this objection,—that we are 
better prepared to understand any one kind of presenta- 
tive acts, when we have at least a clear idea of all the 
other kinds. The first and second courses are both legiti- 
mate, both scientific. We should choose the one that will 
make our subsequent progress the easier ; and it seems to 
me that this is the first. A perfect knowledge of intel- 
lectual action is only attainable in connection with a study 
of the feelings, at least so far as they are related to know- 


ing. In studying the elementary processes of knowing, Py 
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is often indispensable that we distinguish their elements 
from the elements of feeling; hence a clear view of the 
fundamental classes of feelings will be of use in all our 
study of the intellectual powers. 

Perhaps the broadest, the most fundamental, classes into 
which all the feelings of the human soul can be divided 
are those arising from the knowledge of objects, including 
actions, as they stand related to our personal pleasure, and 
actions, both of ourselves and others, as they stand related 
to right and duty. For the present, at least, I leave out 
of account the origin of our distinction between good and 
right, between self-interest and duty, and attempt merely 
to make clear the difference in the corresponding classes 
of feelings. They might, with some propriety, be called 
the selfish and the benevolent feelings ; but neither term 
would express the whole truth in regard to its class. The 
egoistic and the altruistic feelings would be terms indi- 
cating the direction in which the one and the other gen- 
erally tend to move us; but neither of these terms tell all 
the facts. Their difference can best be learned by ex- 
amples of both. 

I stand at the base of some grand old mountain, and 
my soul is stirred to its depths with a feeling of the sub- 
lime. The knowledge of the mountain concerns me alone ; 
the emotion is alone mine,—it concerns only myself. Or, 
I bend my intellectual strength to the solution of some 
knotty problem in mathematics, or physics, or morals, and 
my effort is crowned with success; when at once my 
heart is cheered with the joy of the conqueror. This 
special feeling, as well as the labor that preceded it, 
bring neither good nor evil, neither joy nor woe, to any 
other soul. Again, I am pursuing my favorite poet, and 
emotions of the ludicrous, of reverence, of pity, of love, 
or of hate, of envy, and of revenge, in turn spring up 
within me; but I aim reading for myself alone, and all 
these feelings contribute merely to my own happiness or 
discomfort. 

Take another class of illustrations. I observe a work 
of art, and I desire to possess it. This desire of posses- 
sion is based upon the hope of future pleasure from 
further observation. This feeling, this desire, arises on 
account of my knowledge of the relation of the object to 
my own personal good. And so it is when I desire 
power, or place, or preferment. My feeling arises on ac- 
count of my knowledge of the thing desired as related to 
my own happiness. 

On the other hand, some one by his very presence 
makes me unhappy ; I at once desire to avoid him. An- 
other does me intentional harm, and at once my mind is 
filled with indignation, or even positive hatred, and I de- 
sire to do harm to the object that has caused my unhap 
piness. In these cases, also, my feelings arise from a 
knowledge of something as related to myself and as 
affecting my personal happiness. 

All the examples thus far given agree in this, —that they 
have their origin in a knowledge of something standing in 
such relation to the person having the feelings as to affect 
him for good or evil; that is, for happiness or unhappi- 
But there is a class of feelings which arise from 
Let us consider a 


ness. 
knowledge of a different character. 
few special cases. 

I see a fellow-being in distress. It is quite within my 
power to relieve him. I am, however, engaged in some 
pleasant amusement, which, if I afford the needed help, 
must be interrupted, or perhaps made to cease forever. 
Even in the midst of these conditions I feel an impulse to 
do what I believe reasonably within my power for the re- 
lief of the distressed. Here is a feeling growing out of 
knowledge of something in no way related to personal 
good or evil. The contemplated action is known to be 
right, and I feel under moral obligation to perform it. 

Again, I desire to avoid the consequences of some fool- 
ish action, and a resort to misrepresentation occurs to me ; 
but at the same time an impulse to forbear and to tell the 
truth is felt in the mind. The proposed action is known 
to be wrong, and this knowledge of the wrong is followed 


by the feeling of moral obligation 'to forbear to do the 
wrong. 

So when we know that we have done a wrong act a 
feeling of condemnation arises, and a feeling of moral 
approval when we know we have done a right act. In 
like manner, when we know others to have done right or 
wrong, we have feelings of approval or disapproval. 

Here, then, is a class of feelings arising, not from a 
knowledge of things as related to personal happiness, but 
rather from a knowledge of actions as right or wrong. 

Thus we have brought to view two generically distinct 
classes of feelings, or sensibilities, the one grounded upon 
a knowledge of things as good or bad, and the other 
grounded upon a knowledge of actions as right or wrong. 
The one class I name the natural sensibilities, because 
they play a larger part in the life of man in a state of 
nature as opposed to a state of high civilization and moral 
instruction; and the other I call the moral sensibilities, 
as indicating a higher development of the moral nature, 
and as resulting in a better state of morals. 

Here is a distinction which, I believe, can generally be 
made clear, and which should not be lost sight of in the 
education of children. To call an action wrong because 
it results in personal discomfort, or to call an action 
right because it results in personal good, is to obliterate 
the distinction between selfishness and right. Not every- 
thing that seems good is right, and not all seeming bad is 
wrong. Duty and self-interest may conflict; but duty 
should be made the supreme law. Seek the good, if ex- 
pedient ; accept the evil, if right. Never expect to de- 
velop a tender conscience in children by preaching the law 
of the higher personal good in duty. Let each rest on its 
own proper ground, Whatever is good, and not wrong, 
may be freely indulged ; but the right must be done, be 
it good or bad, for the individual. And so should chil- 
dren be taught. Let them be taught that honor, truth, 
justice, and devotion to duty are elements of the highest 
manhood. 


HOW I BECAME A “SCHOOL-KEEPER.” 


BY J. M. GREENWOOD, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


At the age of nine my parents first started me to school. 
The schoolhouse was three miles distant. From nine till 
sixteen I attended country schools thirty months; was 
noted among my acquaintances for a love of fun, an apt- 
ness for learning lessons and “ working the sums for 
pupils and teachers,” and reading all books I could find 
in the neighborhood. My parents now moved from Sang- 
amon County, Illinois, to Adair County, Missouri, and 
the next four years were spent on the farm without enter- 
ing school except for three months as a “ school-keeper.”’ 
We had a few good books at home, and among the sparsely 
settled neighbors I found a few volumes which I borrowed 
and read. One year after going to Missouri I bought a 
Latin grammar, algebra, geometry, natural philosophy, 
Butler’s Analogy,—the first works that I had ever seen 
of the kind, — studied them of nights, rainy days, and 
Sundays, till I knew them. The second year after I 
taught my first school,—the first taught in the township 
where my parents still live. The salary was fifteen dol- 
lars a month. After harvest I taught another three 
months’ term, and then I went to school four months. 

My reading was extended now to physiology, botany, 
chemistry, natural history, astronomy, rhetoric, and gen- 
eral history. Another summer’s work on the farm, and 
I started to Canton Seminary. In less than a year I 
passed examinations in twenty branches, taking the entire 
course except Greek, which I did not then study. The 
studies were reviews to me except logic; but my health 
broke down, and I left before graduation day. For a 
year books were thrown aside. I starved, rode horseback, 
hunted deer, turkeys, and wild bees, with which the coun- 


try then abounded, and, when able, worked on the farm. 
Health regained, I continued farming, and teaching in the 
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winter. Decided to practice law after having read a large 
library of medical works. Gave all my spare time now 
to law and to mathematics, but the war stopped my 
legal aspirations, and J put my energies on mathematics. 
Calculus is the best antidote for quieting war news that I 
ever found, whether at home or in the service. Up to 
1867 I had taught three years. 

My mathematical library was now well assorted, and my 
mathematical correspondence extensive. I had decided 
to follow farming and stock raising as more profitable 
than “school-keeping,” and, as a recreation, continue 
mathematies. It was at this juncture I met Pres. Joseph 
Baldwin. He came to our farm to buy “ milk cows,” and 
he found me “ breaking a span of very wild, high-kicking 
mules.” Father gave me an introduction to the professor. 
We then started for the house, and he made many in- 
quiries about schools, cows, and “breaking mules.” His 
inquiries were answered promptly, and I also invited him 
to ride the gentler mule to the barn. He declined, say- 
ing, “I think it is safer to walk!” Arriving at the 
house, he expressed much surprise at my collection of 
books, and that a farmer should prefer “to break mules ” 
rather than to teach. That his trip was not altogether 
unprofitable,—J sold him a cow 

He had come to Missouri to found a normal school at 
Kirksville, Adair County. Soon after this strange, acci- 
dental meeting, President Baldwin engaged me as the 
teacher of mathematics, astronomy, and logic. The school 
opened with a large attendance in September, 1867. Two 
years thereafter it became a state institution. For seven 
years I taught in that school, and in 1874 I was chosen 
superintendent of the schools of this city. For nearly 
nineteen years my school work has been of a public char- 
acter, and I leave that for others to pass judgment upon. 

There are a few points, however, that I will emphasize, 
since my educational advantages were not only limited, 
but meager: 

1. First, my parents taught me to work systematically, 
quietly, promptly, and rapidly ; also to go to bed early 
and to get up early. To make few promises, to obey the 
laws, and to pay what I owed. 

2. David Page's Theory and Practice first opened my 
eyes to a science of education. 

3. President Baldwin taught me methods and school 
management. 

4. Rev. John Wayman gave me an elevated idea of 
logic. 

5. For close thinking on psychological subjects, I am in- 
debted to a warm, personal influence exercised by Dr. 
William T. Harris, extending over a period of the last 
eighteen years. 

6. I never asked for a position at any time. 

7. In my opinion, any one who can read has it within 
his power to learn whatever is written in books, if he is 
willing and able to study. It will take more time, but re- 
tracing makes the pathway deeper and more lasting. Yet 
such a course has drawbacks which I do not pretend to 
underestimate. 


MARCH. 


BY MARY MARTIN. 


The pillared clouds against a sullen sky 
Shut in the day. 

Like frozen waves on Arctic seas they lie, 
Stone-faced and gray. 

Against them are the gaunt trees penciled out, 
Bare and unclad :— 

Low hills, flat. meads, the landscape all about 
Is dark and sad. 


There is a look of hopelessness, an air 
As of old age, 

OF ended life, too quiet for despair ; 
OF the last page 

And the last word written, the tired pen 
Laid down; the breath 

Of Nature coming slow and faint, and then 
The sleep of Death. 


) Yet even now, unseen beneath the clod, 
| The pulse is stirred 
To bring green freshness to the dry, brown sod, 
And bud and bird 
To naked woods ; till from the heart of Death 
Life, wakening, 
Opens soft eyes of laughter as she saith, 
Lam the Spring.’’ 
— Independent. 


— The worst things are the perversions of good thi Abused 
intellectual gifts make the dangerous villain ; abused. sensibilities 
make the accomplished tempter; abused affections engender the 


SUMMARY OF METHODS OF TEACHING. 
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NON-PROFESSIONAL RIGHTS AND DU- 
TIES OF THE TEACHER. 


BY CHARLES W. HILL, 
Master of the Martin School, Boston. 


Duties are based upon rights, and rights usually involve 
duties.. But keeping in mind the usual distinctions, what 
are some of the rights and duties, not specially connected 
with school work, which belong to one who has adopted 
teaching asaprofession? An evident answer is,—All that 
belongs to man as man. His rights and duties as a man 
dominate those which he acquires as a teacher. He has 
a right, and it is his duty, to be every inch a man, as 
much a man as the pattern on which he is made permits. 
We should get over the feeling that we are carrying the 
world on our shoulders, and should realize that the uni- 
verse will not fall back into chaos if things in our school 
do vary a sixteenth of an inch from our ideal plumb-line. 

I well remember when, nearing the traditional red 
schoolhouse in the woods, I heard for the first time the 
term “ master” applied to myself, feeling that it would be 
almost a relief to have the ground open under my feet 
and let me down rather than go on and face the music. 
I remember, that same winter, staying awake half the 
night, sometimes, because I had during the day mispro- 
nounced a word in school. It is a right and a duty to 
get beyond that servile fear of parents and committee 
which makes life a torture, and teaching a drudgery and 


keenest of all misery. —McCosh, 


* failure. 


A teacher has a right to recreation, it being of a form 
not wrong in itself or harmful in its influence over his 
pupils. I know a master who finds great fun in getting 
up at four o'clock in the morning, at the right season of 
the year, to work in his garden. He has a right to do so 
if he enjoys that sort of thing ; or to drive a fast horse, if 
he enjoys it. There is no doubt that teachers have added 
years to life and usefulness by after-school driving. 
Many of us find a difficulty about the horse, but that has 
nothing to do with the question of rights. A teacher has 
just the same right in the matter that his neighbor, the 
merchant, has. I suppose a teacher, even, has a right on 
Saturday afternoon to sit on a plank in the sun and 
watch a base-ball nine, if that igs what rests him and is 
his recreation. Neither has he occasion to hang his head 
and beg the world’s pardon in his summer travels. He 
has a right to the time, and it is his duty to make the 
most of his chance. It is a part of the situation, and is 
one of the inducements to enter upon, and remain in, the 
work of teaching. 

It is both a teacher’s right and duty, professional and 
non-professional, to find time to form some acquaintance 
with the vast accumulations of knowledge in our libraries, 
museums, and art galleries; to enrich his mind, not sim- 
ply along pedagogical lines, important as are those, but 
with the mental treasures of the past and the present. 
And, rising higher in the scale, a teacher has the same 
right as has any other human being, to have time and 
strength left from the demands of his work to look in the 
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face the great problems of the hereafter and his relations 


thereto. 
But a teacher’s rights and duties do not all, or chiefly, 


center and end in himself. They reach out and take 
hold of his fellows and his relations to them. He isa 
citizen, and has all the rights and duties growing out of 
that relation,—all that his neighbor, the lawyer, has. He 
has a right to vote, and, for aught I can see, to be voted 
for. Men hold up their hands in holy horror at the idea 
of a teacher who is interested in polities, but a little infu- 
sion of the pedagogical element into our legislative halls 
would not make them any more inefficient, and would, 
perhaps, send the teacher back to his professional work 
no worse for the new experience. In these times, when 
the pampered sons of wealth are either turning away from 
political affairs in disgust, or joining in many cases with 
the baser elements to degrade politics, it well becomes 
teachers who belong to the great conservative middle 
class of the community to let their influence be felt. 
They may not well engage in the petty and often con- 
temptible affairs of party warfare, running thereby the 
risk of serious loss of power and influence in their pro- 
fessional work ; but it is more than a right, it is a sacred 
duty, in-every way in their power, to uphold the hands 
and encourage the hearts of those, of whatever party, who 
seek to preserve purity and rectitude in the management 
of public affairs. 

So, too, a teacher has a right to be a man socially; to 
belong to the Schoolmasters’ Club, if he can get in ; to be 
known in the social cirele to which he belongs. Teach- 
ers are often so placed socially that the good which can 
be done, outside ordinary school duties and in no way in- 
terfering with them, is simply incaleulable. In the vil- 
lage lyceum, or temperance society, or reading club, a 
teacher may often, without ostentation, exert such an in- 
fluence as to put his stamp for good upon the social life 
of the village for years and generations. In a great city, 
it must be conceded, it is not so easy for a teacher to 
make his influence felt in giving shape and direction to 
social affairs and public thought; but in city and country 
alike there are many who have less time for reading and 
thinking than teachers have, who are being carried away 
by the sophistries of demagogues and are being led to ac- 
cept as true and sound the most absurd and sometimes in- 
famous propositions regarding social affairs, who would 
be very glad to be set right. The social perils which en- 
viron us require teachers, as a most solemn duty, to use 
every avenue open to pour in the light of truth upon 
those problems of our complex social life, in the right or 
wrong solution of which there is involved so much that 
shall either fill to overflowing all our borders with the 
blessing of happy homes and well-ordered social affairs, 


or to curse with blight and mildew and ruin all our pleas- 
ant things. 


A teacher has no right to be indifferent to these duties 
of the hour, and say he is not paid for that sort of work. 
Paid for or not, as a good citizen he may not shirk it. 
As a patriot and a lover of his kind and a well wisher for 
those who shall come after him, the duty is upon him. 1 
believe that the great majority of the teachers who read 
this will go with me one step further, and say that a 
teacher, being a man of culture, accustomed to look for 
causes and effects in their relations to each other, dealing 
with mind and thus brought into contact with the Author 
of mind, should be a felt power in the religious organiza- 
tion of his choice; and in the way he deems most effect- 
ive will strengthen those moral and religious forces with- 
out which all history teaches that the fabrie of society 
totters to its fall. , 

Let me not be understood as making the work of teach- 
ing subordinate. It is the teacher’s great work. His 
manhood, rights, and duties dominate the professional, 
not to minify or dwarf, but to uplift and enlarge. 

But our work is sometimes so exacting, and our thought 
and energies so bent upon it, that we are in danger of 
almost forgetting the grandeur and significance of the 
times in which we live. Never, perhaps, in all history, 
have there been such conditions as make the work of the 
true teacher so effective for good; and he who uses his 
opportunity wisely in the ordinary and rightful discharge 
of his school work is doing grandly for those who shall 
come after us as citizens of this wonderful land, but he 
may wisely and rightly reach out beyond his ordinary 
work, Nay, he may not wisely and rightly refuse to do 


80 as opportunities present themselves for making his in- 
fluence felt for good. And the opportunities are all about 
us; the iron is not only hot for our striking, but molten 
for our shaping. 

It has been said, poetically, and never with more truth 
than to-day, that,— 


** We are living, we are dwelling 
In a grand and awful time, 
In an age on ages telling 
To be living is sublime.”’ 


To be not only living, but daily setting in motion influ- 
ences which shall work on for good after we are gone, 
and perhaps bless the generations yet unborn, is more 
than sublime,—it is God-like. 


THE GRUBE METHOD OF TEACHING 
NUMBERS. 


BY CANDACE A. YENDES. 


The Griibe method of teaching numbers was first intro- 
duced at the Teachers’ Association of St. Louis, Mo., in 
1870. It was not offered at first with the assurance of 
warranted success, but was rather an attempt to show to 
some extent in how far methods of teaching may be re- 
deemed from the bane of vagueness which had character- 
ized previous efforts in this direction. It was submitted 
with diffidence to the judgment of practical teachers and 
to the thoughtful consideration of all who were interested 
in the subject, and at that time had not the support of one 
champion who believed implicitly in its success. To-day 
it does not lack friends and supporters. It has been tried 
and adopted not in one city alone, but has become known 
and used in primary instruction throughout the country, 
and is every year becoming more and more popular. 

We may speak disparagingly of the often slight dis- 
tinction between theory and practice which ignores the 
harmony between the world of thought and the world of 
fact, but we shall, nevertheless, insist upon practical use- 
fulness as a test of any correct method of teaching. And 
the Griibe method is to-day accepted, not alone because it 
is based upon theories logically deduged by sound reason- 
ing, but also on account of the satisfactory results attained 
in the application of its principles. 

As we proceed with an explanation of some of the prin- 
cipal points in this system let us also see in what respects 
it differs from, and is superior to, the old plan of teaching 
numbers or primary arithmetic, as it was usually called. 

We find the leading principle to be objective illustra- 
tion. ‘To you who realize so thoroughly the importance 
of frequent and varied illustration it is hardly necessary 
for me to say that, as the child's first ideas of number are 
concrete rather than abstract, his first exercises in count- 
ing should take the form of counting real objects. Place 
the figure 5 upon the board. What child can conceive of 
that number? But show him five apples, five pencils, or 
five balls, and let him not only see, but handle and count 
these objects, and you will find that an impression convey- 
ing a definite idea of the number has been made upon his 
mind. Now write the figure used to represent the num- 
ber and immediately the child will associate with the figure 
that number of objects. Many and varied should the 
illustrations be, and in this the ingenuity and inventive 
power of the teacher can display themselves to their best 
advantage. It is this which gives to number-teaching its 
life and reality. In this, as in every other department of 
teaching, the idea should always precede the word. 
Hence figures should not be used until the mind has 
firmly grasped the number, so that when the figure is 
used it will suggest the idea of the number. 

Thus the child should gradually be led from the known 
to the unknown, from the concrete to the abstract, and 
step by step should be led to discover new facts for himself, 
and later to deduce the laws or rules which govern them. 

Another characteristic feature is, that he teaches the 
four processes,—addition, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division,— in connection with each number before pro- 
ceeding to the next higher one. In this way the relation 
between the different operations is shown; for if you take 
1 from 2 and 1 remains, the opposite process of adding 
to produce 2 will be readily understood by the child, and 
multiplication and division will be seen to be but another 
mode of adding and subtracting. Each example shows 
what must be added to or subtracted from a number to 


raise or lower it to equality with another. 


In connection with this, allow me to quote from Griibe. 
He says: “The four processes are the direct result of 
comparing or measuring one number with another and 
only when the child can perform all of the operations 
within the range of each number, can he be considered to 
have a perfect knowledge of that number.” He claims 
that it is manifestly wrong to consider the four funda- 
mental rules apart from each other. He says: “The 
child does not learn to know an object by simply observing 
one feature of the same, but by examining the object from 
all its sides and studying all its particular features. As 
little as the student of botany will get a good idea of 
plants by first studying the different roots, then the stem- 
leaves, etc., just so little will the child get the proper idea 
of the number by learning to-day that 2 & 2 = 4, and in 
a few weeks or months, when substraction is under con- 
sideration, that 4 — 2 = 2. 

This comparison of two numbers illustrated by objects 
should be followed by exercises in the rapid solution of 
problems, and a view of the numerical relations of the 
numbers just treated in more difficult combinations. In 
connection with this, a sufficient number of examples in 
applied numbers should be given, to show that applied 
numbers hold the same relation to each other that pure 
numbers do. 

The plan followed in the old arithmetics was to teach 
the four fundamental rules,—addition, subtraction, multi- 
plication, and division,—in the order in which they were 
named in the book without reference to their relation to 
each other. There seems to have been no special purpose 
in this classification, as it certainly did not make these 
operations any clearer to the mind of the pupil. 

Another improvement upon the old system is that of 
excluding entirely the use of large numbers, which are be- 
yond the comprehension of the child. This idea is not 
peculiar to Griibe’s system alone, but is a necessary fea- 
ture of it. 

The use of large numbers is discarded at the beginning 
of the course, and the child is taught one number at a 
time, and all of the facts within the limits of that number 
before proceeding to the next higher one, not allowing a 
larger number than the one being considered to appear in 
any way whatever. Thus, when the number 2 is taught, 
the teacher should exclude at the beginning the addition, 
subtraction, or multiplication by twos because the opera- 
tions involve in the answer numbers beyond the limit of 
the one that is being considered. 

All examples which do not involve the use of a higher 
number than 2 are illustrated and taught before passing 
to the number 3. 

Our author thinks that one year ought to be spent in 
this way on the numbers from 1 to 10. This is on the 
supposition that two hours a week are given to the 
study. 

Griibe says: “In the thorough way in which I want 
arithmetic taught, one year is not too long for this most 
important part of the work. In regard to extent, the 
pupil has not apparently gained very much,—he only 
knows the numbers from 1 to 10, but he knows them.” 

The second year’s work is to take up the remaining 
numbers from 10 to 100, and the principles employed in 
teaching these numbers are the same as those used in 
tréating the numbers from 1 to 10. 

In reference to the main principles to be observed, he 
insists, first, that ‘no new number shall be taken up be- 
fore the previous one is perfectly mastered ” ; second, that 
“ review shall frequently and regularly take place” ; and 
finally, that ‘‘ whatever knowledge has been acquired and 
fully mastered by illustration and observation must be 
thorougbly committed to memory.” 

It would be a mistake to suppose that in teaching ac- 
cording to this method memory is not required on the 
part of the child. Memory is as important a factor here 
as it is in all instruction. While by this system the re- 
sults are gained in an easier and more natural way, what- 
ever result is reached must be firmly retained by dint of 
memory assisted by frequent reviews. 

The aim of number work is to cultivate a habit of rapid 
and accurate calculation, to develop logical thought and 
exactness of expression. One of the advantages of this 
method is that it secures these results, and when taught 
to think and to reason logically the pupils will not depend 
upon the teacher to tell them whether they shall add, 


multiply, or divide. 
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NOTES. 


Maxy high schools now have a regular course in short- 
hand, and the reports, so far as we can learn, are favor- 
able. It seems to please pupils, parents, the business 
men of the community, and teachers like to have the 
pupils expert in taking notes. 

* Whar advantages had the Mexicans in the Mexican 
War? What advantages had the Americans ? What 
disadvantages had the Mexicans? the Americans?” The 
discussion of these four questions by a class in a grammar 
school was as helpful and inspiriting an historical exer- 
cise as we ever heard. It, made them think vigorously, 
criticise sharply, talk earnestly, and withal made them 
enjoy the recitation. 


ASTRONOMICAL GEOGRAPHY. —(VIL)* 


BY A. H. KELLEY, A. M., 
Secretary of Asbury Park Summer School of Pedagogy. 


Convexity and Direction. 


D 
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It becomes evident, by comparing these figures that it 
might be impossible for one to move far enough upon 
a plane surface to 

have a fixed point in 
a plane above him 
appear at his horizon ; 
while with the carved 
surface, or globe, be- 
neath the fixed point, 
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the distance 
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puted. The fact that 
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server moves north or 


nection with the ex- 
mentioned, is the C 


ean have of the con- vexity of the earth’s 


surface. In our imaginary journey from the north pole 
to the equator, we started with Polaris in our zenith and 
left it at our horizon. We have traveled in this journey 
between 6,000 and 7,000 miles. 

If the surface of the earth were flat, the star in our zenith 
at the equator would be but 6,000 or 7,000 miles from 
Polaris, which is now in our horizon. We would need, 
then, to move less than 7,000 miles away from a star of 
any magnitude to cause it to disappear from view ; and it 
must be lost to view because of its gradually becoming 
more and more indistinct as the distance from it inereased. 
Our observations teach us that such is not the case, as the 
heavenly bodies always appear brighter when near the hori- 
zon. ‘The pupils often see the sun, moon, or stars near the 
horizon, and wonder why they look so much larger there 
than when high in the heavens. 

In connection with the fixed point upon the ceiling of 
the class-room, it is well to teach the pupils to understand 
direction. In moving from beneath their fixed point, 
they readily see that they may move upon the floor of the 
class-room in any direction indicated by a compass. Now 
let them again think of the fixed point as the Pole Star, 
and the position beneath it as the north pole of the earth, 
and then ask several of them individually to stand upon 
this imaginary pole, with Polaris as their zenith. 

If, now, they are asked to move any number of times in 
as many different directions, the fixed point will appear 
each time to have moved an equal distance in the opposite 
direction. (See Fig. 1.) As the fixed point is now 
taking the place of Polaris, the pupil may be asked, 
** What direction is Polaris from you now?” The answer 
from all will almost invariably be, ‘“ North.” They have 
been taught, from the first, that Polaris enables them 


to tell the position of the north pole of the earth, and that 
the north pole is the point of the northern limit of the 
earth’s surface. All roads that lead to it have, therefore, 
a northerly direction. 

If they have moved away from the north pole on a cer- 
tain line, and in looking back along the line to the pole 
tind themselves looking toward the north, they must con- 
clude that they have been moving south. As the pupils 
have been moving in various directions, they will soon 
come to understand that all lines of direction from the 
north pole along the earth’s surface are lines leading to 
the south. 

Instead of thinking of the north as somewhere at the 
top of something, and of the south as somewhere at the 
bottom of something, the pupils will learn that the north 
and south are relative terms, and always refer to the north 
and south poles of the earth. 


GLACIERS.—A TEACHING EXERCISE. 


BY CHASE PALMER, PH. D., 
Of the State Normal School, Salem, Mass. 


It is our custom for every member of the graduating class to 
deliver at least one short essay upon some educational topic before 
the whole school. During the term now closing this work has been 
done under my direction. The topics chosen for the course have been 
of a scientific nature, and have been given in the form of teaching 
exercises. My object has been, not only to inspire the young 
teacher with self-confidence, but also to show how some of the phe- 
nomena of nature may be taught. 

In these exercises the facts are presented in the order in which 
they were acquired, so that the pupils may understand how the 
theories necessary to explain the facts were advanced. To make a 
more forcible impression, the interrogatory method has been adopted. 
Many questions are asked, but only such as can be answered by any 
intelligent pupil who listens attentively. No question requires a 
guess from the pupil. In such cases information is given. 

For the benetit of the readers of this journal I publish one exer- 
cise of the series. It was conducted by two pupils; one of them 
confined herself to a description of glaciers, and the other consid- 
ered the present theories of glacier motion. 
The exercise appears here as it was taught. The answers to the 
questions were obtained in the manner indicated below. ‘The in- 
formation was gathered from Tyndall's (¢/aciers of the Alps, and 
from Le Conte's excellent work, Elements of Geology, published by 
D. Appleton & Co. The part of Le Conte’s book which treats of 
dynamical geology is the most interesting work of the kind with 
which I am familiar. It is admirably suited for normal instruction, 
and should be in the possession of every teacher of physical geog- 
raphy. 

A DES@RIPTION OF GLACIERS, 

The largest glaciers are in the Himalaya mountains, but the 
glaciers of the Alps are considered the most important because they 
are known best, and because scientists have directed their attention 
especially to them. Glaciers are found also in the Pyrenees, in the 
mountains of Norway, in the Andes, in Greenland, New Zealand, 
Iceland, and in some parts of our own country. 

All the mountains in which glaciers occur are perpetually covered 
with snow. From these snow-caps enormous masses of ice move 
slowly but constantly down the valleys. These huge masses are ice 
rivers or glaciers Glaciers, like rivers, have their tributaries. A 
river may have many tributaries, but a glacier seldom has more than 
four. 

Glaciers vary greatly in size. Some of the Alpine glaciers are fifteen 
miles long, and vary from half a mile to three miles in width, and 
from one hundred to six hundred feet indepth. ‘They often extend 
below the snow limit. ‘The snow line in the Alps is nine thousand 
feet above the sea level, but glaciers may extend to within three 
thousand feet above the sea level,—that is, six thousand feet below 
the snow line. 

River ice, formed by the direct freezing of water, is solid. The 
ice of glaciers is very different from the ice of rivers and ponds. It 
is produced by the change of snow into ice. The process is as 
follows: Newly fallen snowflakes settle and become hardened by 
The snow thus hardened partially melts, forming a 
By alternate thawings and freezings the granular 
This vesicular ice 


pressure, 
granular snow. 
snow is changed into icy globules or vesicles. 
is the material of which glaciers are composed, and is called 
glacial ice. 

From what has been said, who can state the conditions necessary 
for the formation of a glacier? The mountains above a glacier 
must always be covered with snow. ‘There must be considerable 
changes in temperature to produce alternate thawings and freezings. 
The air must be moist in order that there may be plenty of snow. 

Let us now consider a glacier from its origin toitsend. Just below 
the snow-covered mountain tops is the region of granular snow, 
A little farther down is the 
vesicular ice or glacier proper, extending several miles ; and finally, 
a river which always issues from the lower end of a glacier. Here 
is the lower limit of the glacier. 

Who can state where the lower limit of a glacier should be? It 
should be where the ice melts as fast as the glacier moves. 

How would a succession of cold years affect the location of the 
lower limit ? The lower limit would be at a lower level. 

What effect would a succession of warm years have upon it? The 
lower limit would be at a higher level. 

What idea have you of the surface of a glacier ? I think it is 
smooth. 

On the contrary, the surface is very rough. This is what makes 
the ascent of a glacier so difficult. The glacier is broken by 
great fissures made by its movement through irregular valleys. 


the immediate source of the glacier. 


“ye Copyright, 1886, ‘These fissures are sometimes several hundred feet deep, Tn 


some places the ice is hollowed out into deep holes and caverns. 
Their formation may be easily explained. The water produced 
from ice melting on the surface forms streams which flow into 
cracks in the ice, and by their continuous action wear away deep 
holes. In winter the surface is covered with snow which conceals 
these holes, and for this reason it is very dangerous to ascend a 
glacier in winter. 

In many places the glacier is covered with large stones. The rongh- 

ness of the surface is largely due to the unequal melting of ice beneath 
and around them. A stone protects the ice under it from the rays 
of the sun, and thus prevents it from melting. As the ice melts 
around the stone, it is left resting on a column of ice often many 
feet high. The stone at length falls off and another column begins 
to form under it. 
On the surface of every glacier there are certain lines of rocks 
and débris of all sorts running lengthwise. These are called 
moraines. There are always at least two moraines, one on either 
side. 
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Observe Fig. 1, which represents the Mer de Glace, a noted Alpine 
The lines a and } represent the lateral moraines. 


glacier. 
They are caused by rocks from 


How do you account for them ? 
the mountain sides falling upon the glacier. 

In every large glacier there is always one, and frequently there 
are two or three moraines many feet distant, and sometimes a mile 
from the margin. These are called medial moraines, and are rep- 
resented by the lines c and d in Fig. 1. To account for them we 
must trace the glacier to its source. We thus find that the Mer de 
Glace is formed by the union of three different glaciers, —the Taléfre, 
the glacier de Léchaud, and the glacier du Géant,—every one of 
which has two lateral moraines. , 

Observe the lateral moraines of the Talefre and Léchaud at their 
junction, and state your observations. A lateral moraine of the 
Talefre unites with a lateral moraine of the Lechaud, forming the 
medial moraine d on the Mer de Glace. 

How are medial moraines formed? They are formed by the 
union of lateral moraines at the junction of two glaciers, 

What information does the number of medial moraines on a 
glacier give of the number of its tributaries? The number of me- 
dial moraines is one less than the number of tributaries. 

A glacier carries down all the débris and deposits it at the lower 
limit. This deposit is called the terminal moraine, and is always 
crescent-shaped, as shown in Fig. 1. The terminal moraine is often 
called the ‘ delta of the glacier.’’ 

What did we learn, in an earlier exercise, of the action of rivers 
upon the land? Rivers erode the land. 

Glaciers, like rivers, erode the surface over which they pass, 
dragging to great distanees the materials gathered in their course. 
Considering the enormous weight of glaciers, and their unyielding 
nature compared with rivers, which do you think have the greater 
erosive power? Glaciers. 

The geological effects of glaciers are very different from the 
effects of rivers. A water-worn stone is always smooth and rounded, 
and if lines are visible, they are irregular. Rocks that have been 
subjected to glacial action have rough surfaces, and are angular. 
The lines on them, or scorings, as they are called, are always straight 
and parallel. (A pebble and a stone with scorings were shown.) 
There is yet another difference. A river-current deposits stones 
in the most secure positions. Glaciers deposit immense angular 
rocks in the most insecure positions. They are called balanced- 
stones or rocking-stones, and are very common in glacial regions, 
and in those places where glaciers have existed. 

From what we learned about the action of rivers, and from what 
has been said in connection with glaciers, what is the general effect 
of water in the liquid and solid state upon the shape of the earth’s 
surface? It removes the irregularities, and tends to make the 
surface level. 


THEORY OF GLACIER MOTION, 
Glaciers were formerly believed to be stationary; but at the be- 


ginning of this century some Alpine hunters discovered that they 
really move down the valleys. Scientists took no notice of this oh 
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servation, and it was not until several years afterward that the 
subject of glacier motion engaged the attention of European inves- 
tigators. In 1827 a Swiss professor, named Hugi, made an inter 

esting experiment to test the truth of glacier motion. He built a 
hut upon the Aar glacier at the foot of a promontory. At the end 
of three years he visited the hut again and found that it was 330 
feet farther down, thus confirming the statement of the hunters that 
glaciers move. 

As soon as the motion of glaciers was proved, many difficult 
questions at once occurred to the scientists of that time. They 
said, ‘‘ If glaciers move, how do they move ? What is the law that 
governs their motion ?”’ 

These and other questions formed the basis of many careful ex- 
periments, which resulted in the advancement of several theories 
regarding the motion of glaciers. Let us first consider the char- 
acter of glacier motion. 

What is the difference between the motion of a solid and the 
motion of aliquid ? All parts of a solid move together, and with 
equal velocity. Liquids move in currents, some parts moving faster 
than others. 

Glaciers are composed of ice, and ice is a solid. 
should a glacier move? It ought to move like a solid. 

In 1842, Agassiz performed an experiment to determine the char- 


acter of glacier mo- Q c d 
tion. He drove sey- re O rn 


eral stakes into a 
glacier in a straight 
line from one side to 
the other, as shown 
in Fig. 2, a, 0, ¢, 
d,e. At the end of 
a year the place was 
revisited, and the 
stakes were found 
to be curved down- 
ward, as shown in 
Fig. 2, a’, b’, c’, d’, e’. 

What does this 
show of the motion 


How, then, 


c 

of glaciers ? They move faster in the middle than at the sides. 


What kind of motion have glaciers ? They have liquid motion, 


and flow like rivers. 
In the exercise on rivers, what did we learn about the current at 


different depths? The current is swifter at the surface than 
below it. 

In 1857 Tyndall performed an experiment to discover whether or 
not there are undercurrents also in glaciers. Te drove three stakes 
into the side of a gorge 140 feet deep. One stake was driven into 
the ice near the bottom of the gorge (Fig. 5, a); a second was put 
35 feet directly above it (Fig. 3, )), and the third was fixed in the 
ice near the surface (Fig. 3, c). After atime he found that they 
had the positions a’, }’,c’. The arrow indicates the direction of 


the glacier. 


Pig. 


What does this change indicate ? It indicates that glaciers move 
more rapidly near the surface than below it. 

The results of all these experiments prove that glaciers act like 
liquids and move in currents like rivers. There is, however, one 
great difference between the flow of a glacier and the flow of ariver. 
This difference isin the rate of motion. A river may flow at the rate 
of fifty miles a day, but the average velocity of a glacier is about 
four inches a day. All liquids do not flow with equal ease. Some 
flow very slowly, as glycerine and molasses. Such liquids are said 
to be viscous. Some solids move like a viscous liquid ; ¢. g., a piece 
of sealing-wax weighted at one end and supported at the other end 
in a horizontal position will slowly bend. Such solids are also called 
viscous, and their motion is supposed to be like the motion of 
liquids. 

Professor Forbes accounts for the liquid motion of glaciers by 
assuming that glacial ice, yielding to the influence of its own 
weight, moves like a viscous body, and that ice in large masses is 
really viscous. This is called Forbes’ Theory, or the Viscosity 
Theory of glacier motion. 

In the exercise on earthquakes, what did we learn is one cause of 
the heated interior of the earth ® Great heat is produced by the 
pressure of rocks. 

What effect has snow upon the temperature of the covered ground ? 
Snow keeps the ground warm. Why? By pressure which evolves 
heat. This is one reason, The snow also protects the ground from 
the colder atmosphere. 

What may be the effect upon the suow nearest the earth if heat 
is evolved by pressure ? The snow is melted. 

How do you make a snow-ball? By pressing snow firmly 
together. 

' If you cut open a hard snow-ball, what do you find in the centre ? 
ce. 

Let us consider how this ice is formed. 

When the snow is pressed together, what is evolved ? Heat. 

What must be the effect of the heat upon the interior of the ball ? 
The anow in the centre melts, 


Now what is the effect of the cold snow upon the melted particles ? 
It makes them freeze again. 

If we could make a snowball in mid-summer, what effect would 
the external heat have upon the freezing of the particles of snow 
melted by pressure? None. 

No, the heat produced within the snowball is due to pressure 
alone, and the cold necessary to freeze the melted snow into ice is 
wholly independent of the temperature of the atmosphere. 

This property of ice, to melt and freeze again under pressure, is 
called rege/ation, Let us now think of this in connection with 
glaciers. 

Considering the great size and depth of a glacier, what do you 
know of its pressure? It is very great. 

What must follow ? Heat is evolved. 

What effect has this heat upon the ice particles? It melts them. 

How are the melted particles affected by the solid ice near them ? 
They are frozen again. 

We thus see how the particles of a glacier may be alternately 
liquid and solid. 

What effect do you think this alternately liquid and solid state of 
its particles has upon the movement of a glacier? It makes the 
glacier move like a semi-liquid or viscous body. 

A glacier does move like a viscous body. The theory that glacier 
motion is produced by alternate melting and freezing of the parti- 
cles is called the regelation theory, and was advanced by Professor 
Tyndall. 

According to Tyndall, is glacial ice viscous? No. 

What does he admit as to the character of glacier motion? It 
moves like a viscous body. 

Forbes claims that glacial ice is really viscous. On the other 
hand, Tyndall claims that although a glacier moves like a viscous 
body, it is in reality not viscous, but its motion is due to the rege- 
lation of its particles which have been melted under pressure. 


BIRTHDAYS TO NOTICE. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 2.—Thomas Jefferson, an eminent Amer- 
ican statesman, born at Shadwell, Va., in 1743; in 1760 entered 
William and Mary College; in 1763 began the study of law, and 
in 1767 was admitted to the bar. His success in the legal profes- 
sion was remarkable. In 1769 he commenced his public career as 
a member of the Virginia Legislature; in 1775 took his seat in the 
Continental Congress. His reputation as a statesman and accom- 
plished writer at once placed him among the leaders of that re- 
nowned body. He served on the most important committees, and 
in 1776 was appointed chairman of the committee to draw up the 
Declaration of Independence, and in this capacity he drafted this 
most important document; in 1779, chosen Governor of Virginia; 
in 1785 resident minister at Paris; in 1801 elected to the Presi- 
dency of the United States. Died July 4, 1826. As the author of 
the Declaration of Independence and the’ founder of the Democratic 
party, he has probably exerted a greater influence on the institu- 
tions of this country than any other American except Washington. 
In 1848 all his MSS. were purchased by Congress, and published 
under the title of The Writings of Thomas Jefferson. His Manual 
of Parliamentary Practice is still used among legislative bodies in 
this country. 


SATURDAY, 2.—Hans Christian Andersen, a gifted Danish 
writer, born at Odense, in the island of Tunen, in 1805. His early 
education was limited, but in 1828, by the aid of generous friends, 
he was placed in the University at Copenhagen, where he was edu- 
cated at the public expense. In 1834 appeared The Improvisatore, 
in which the scenes and manners of Italy are admirably described. 
In his Only a Fiddler (1837) are related some adventures of his 
early life. His reputation has been largely gained from his fairy 
tales, of which he published several volumes. Died, Aug. 4, 1875. 


SUNDAY, 3. — Washington Irving, a distinguished American 
author, born in New York City in 1783. About 1800 he left school 
and commenced the study of law, and was admitted to the bar, but 
he preferred to devote himself to literary pursuits, and never prac- 
ticed law. In 1809 he published a humorous work, The [story of 
New York, by Diedrich Knickerbocker, which was favorably re- 
ceived. His next important work was The Sketch Book (1818), 
which raised him to the highest rank of American authors. Among 
his later works are The Alhambra, A Tour on the Praries, Oliver 
Goldsmith: a Biography, Mahomet and his Successors, and The Life 
of George Washington. He spent much time traveling in Europe, 
and was from 1842-46 Minister to Spain. For an easy elegance 
of style he has no superior among the prose writers of America. 
He died at Sunnyside, on the Hudson River, Novy. 28, 1859. 


SuNDAY, 3.—George Herbert, an English poet, born at Mont- 
gomery, Wales, in 1593; graduated at Cambridge University. 
His poetical works were once very popular, and are still much ad- 
mired for their quaintness. His principal prose work is The Coun- 
try Parson. He died in 1632. 


TuESDAY, 5.—Elihu Yale, born at New Haven, Conn., in 1648; 
was the principal patron of the college called by his name. Died 
in 1721. 

TuEspDAY, 5.—Robert Raikes, an English philanthropist, born 
at Gloucester, England, in 1735. He is noted as the founder of 
Sunday-schools. Died in 1811. 


WEDNESDAY, 6.—Raphael, one of the most celebrated painters, 
born in Urbino, Italy, in 1483. Among his earlier works are ‘‘ The 
Coronation of the Virgin’’ (now in the Vatican), ‘‘ The Marriage 
of the Virgin’’ (now at Milan), and ‘‘ The Dream of a Young 
Knight’’ (in the British National Gallery). He was also askillful 
architect, and was architect-in-chief of St. Peter’s Church. Among 
his Jater works are the famous ‘‘ Sistine Madonna,’’ now in Dres- 
den, which is considered his greatest achievement, the great ‘‘ St. 
Michel,’’ of the Louvre, and the “‘ St. Margaret,’’ also of the 
Louvre. The last work of his life, and the one on which he was 
employed at the time of his death, was ‘‘ The Transfiguration,’’ 
now in the Vatican. He died, April 6, 1520, and is buried at the 
Pantheon at Rome. 


THuRSDAY, 7.—William Wordsworth, an English poet, born at 
Cumberland, England, in 1770; graduated from St. Johns College, 
Cambridge, and immediately began his literary labors, which were 
continued through a Jong and most industrious life. He has pub- 
lished many poems; and while having many admirers, his writings 
taken as a whole are tedious and have been sharply criticised. 
Among his valued poems are the ‘‘ Intimations of Immortality ’’ and 
‘* The Excursion.’’ He was made poet-laureate in 1848, Died in 


April, 1850, 


Department of Mathematics. 


All communications intended for the Department of Mathematics 
should be addressed to the Editor, F. P. MATZ, M.A., M.Se., Ph.D., 
Reading, Pa. 


The object of this department is to aid and benefit students in 
their mathematical studies, and teachers in their mathematical 
teaching. Therefore, professors, teachers, students, and all others 
interested in the beauties of the ‘* bewitching science,’’ are most 
cordially invited to assist in making interesting the Department of 
Mathematics, by contributing (for publication) their choicest prob- 
lems and elegant solutions of problems proposed. Since due mentior 
is regularly made of all contributions received, it is imperatively 
necessary that every problem, as well as every solution, should con- 
tain the name and address of its author. Solutions of problems 
proposed should be received within ten days after the date of pub- 
lication of the problems. 


PROBLEMS PROPOSED FOR SOLUTION, 


1. By C. B. West, Cairo, Iil.: A merchant's profit is 25 per 
cent. of his sales; what is his rate per cent. of profit ? 

2. By M. W..Hicks, Marengo, Ia.: By selling a book, Mr. A 
lost 25 per cent. Had the book cost $1.00 less be would have made 
25 per cent. At what price was the book sold ? 

3. By J. T. Matz, Reading, Pa.: Two hats were sold at the 
same price; on the one, 20 per cent. was gained; and on the other, 
20 per cent. was lost. The total loss by the sales was 30 cents; to 
find the rate per cent. of loss on the investment. 

4. By A. W. Deems, Wytheville, Va.: A has 8 apples, B has 
11, C has 14, and D has 17. They sell their apples at the same 
rates, and each realizes the same amount of money. How did they 
sell their apples ? 

5. By D. F. Walker, Gainesville, Ga. : By what per cent. of its 
origival dimensions must a linear yard of steel rail, weighing 60 
pounds, be increased so that its weight may be 75 pounds ? 

6. By M. H. Raymond, Ionia, Mich. : There are two hemispher- 
ical copper kettles of the same weight. The one is made of metal 
twice as thick as that of the other. If the one of the thicker metal 
holds a gallon, how many gallons does the other hold ? 

7. By A. F. Alerander, Lexington, Mo. : Solve the equations, 

w+ 4u2=6.... (1), 
22 +w=—4.... (2). 

8. By Miss Eva May, Kokomo, Ind.: When six sheets more of 
paper in a quarter’s worth lowers the price five cents per quire, 
what is the price of the paper per quire ? 

9. By H. Adams, Manhattan, Kan. : Given the equation, 

to find the values of x. 

10. By C. Jordan, Ottawa, lll.: A tube 30 inches long, closed 
at one end and open at the other, was caused to descend perpendic- 
ularly in the sea, with the open end downward, until the inclosed 
air occupied one inch of the tube. How far did the tube descend ? 

11. By FE. C. Smith, Pottstown, Pa. : Merchandise is bought at 
a = 25, b = 20, and c = 10 per cent. off, and sold at m — 25, 
n = 20, and p = 10 per cent. on; what per cent. is gained ? 

12. By Miss Mary Grace, Driftwood, Pa. : Given the equations, 

(w +v) (wv +1)= 1wv.... (1), 
(w? +- v?) (w? v? 1) = 208 w? (2); 
to find the values of w and v. 

13. By @. W. Morton, Marathon, N. Y.: A book was bought for 
A = $4.50,—a = 15, b = 10, and c = 5 per cent. off; and sold 
for M — $5,—m 10, n = 5, and p = 1 per cent. off. Required 
the seller’s rate of profit on his purchase. 

14. By E. M. Sands, Tyrone, Pa. : Solve neatly the equation, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


WHO WROTE IT? 


1. Faerie Queen. 31. Robinson Crusve. 
2. Auld Lang Syne. 32. The Spectator. 
3. Elegy ina Country Chureh- 33. John Gilpin. 


yard. 34. Lady of the Lake. 
4. Paradise Lost. 35. The Bridge of Sighs. 
5, Canterbury Tales. 36. Enoch Arden. 
6. Othello. 37. Ivanhoe. 
7. Essay on Man. 38. Dissertation on Roast Pig. 
8. Gulliver’s Travels. 39. Bleak House. 
9. Pilgrim’s Progress. 40, Vanity Fair. 
10, Absalom and Achitophel. 41. Lochiel’s Warning. 
11. Hudibras. 42. Paradise and the Peri. 
12. L’ Allegro. 43. Abou Ben Adhem. 
13. Love’s Labor Lost. 44. Queen Mab. 


14. Every Manin his Humor. 45, Heroes and Hero Worship. 
15. Night Thoughts. 46. Last Days of Pompeii. 


16. The Seasons. 47. Tristam Shandy. 
17. The Deserted Village. 48. Lothair. 

18. The Task. 49, David Copperfield. 
19. Vicar of Wakefield. 50. Pendennis. 

20. Tam O’Shanter. 51. Guy Mannering. 


21. The Excursion. 52. Charge of the Light Brigade. 
22. The Ancient Mariner. 53. A Christmas Carol. 


23. Pleasures of Hope. 54. Sesame and Lilies. 
24. Macbeth. 55. Adam Bede, 
25. The Cotter’s Sat’day Night. 56. Tom Brown at Oxford. 


26, Marmion. 57. High Tide on the Coast of 
27. Lalla Rookh. Lincolnshire. 
28, Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. 58. Daniel Deronda. 


29, Song of the Shirt. 59, Waverley. 
30. Locksley Hall. 60, Oliver Twist. 


MR. HAGGARD’S STORY. 


Mr. Editor :—Harper’s Weekly for Feb. 5, 1887, says of Mr. H. 
Rider Haggard’s story, ‘‘ She,’’ that it is clearly more than a his- 
tory of adventure, it must be classed as an occult romance. “ It 
has the merit of being altogether out of the beaten track. It isa 
work of the imagination.”’ 

It is certainly highly original and intensely fascinating. The 
properties and setting, however, are so grewsome that the after- 
effect of the story is rather horrible. _.sthetically considered, the 
scenes portrayed are very graphic. It is not morally elevating, 
Yet if one must read it, let him begin at Chapter XIX. and read to 
the climax. Nothing ig lost by this plan, and the interest ix 


heightened, LAWRENCE MINTURN, 
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BOSTON AND CHICAGO, MAR. 10, 1887, 


Cuicago, July 12-15. 


Buruinaton, July 5-8. 

Tur Summer School programs are very inviting. 

We thank the multitude of friends who write us in 
commendation of the JouRNAL and the AMERICAN 
‘TEACHER. 

Tur teacher needs a courage that never doubts of suc- 


cess, a natural vigor that fears no resistance, a loyalty to 
faith that takes no stock in luck or chance. 


Feperau Arp ro Epucation did not succeed in the 
Forty-ninth Congress, though nearly two-thirds of the 
House favored it ; but it will be one of the early victories 
in the Fiftieth. 


Make due allowance for the natural characteristics of 
the pupils ; some have learned more who get 70 per cent. 
than others who have 100 per cent. To the birds who 
winter here this is their Florida, and their native land is 
Labrador or the regions beyond ; so the per cent. of knowl- 
edge represented by recitation and examination means an 
entirely different thing to different minds or minds dif- 
ferently circumstanced. 


Tuere is no branch of human work, says Ruskin, 
whose constant laws have not close analogy with those 
which govern every other mode of man’s exertion. If 
the teacher would remember this and study the laws of 
successful work in every other profession and business 
enterprise, he would learn many things to aid and inspire 
him in his chosen vocation. We have not a profession 
founded on such exclusive laws of progress as we some- 
times think. There is such a thing as being too profes- 
sional, too clannish, too pedagogical, in our affiliations. 


We have been much pleased of late to notice long ar- 
ticles on school questions in many suburban and country 
papers. ‘There is no estimating the amount of good the 
country press can do in educational affairs, by bringing 
their readers, the people who are away from the great 
centers of the cities, up to a high standard of information 
and opinion on these matters. The chain is as strong 
only as its weakest link, and we must have the entire 
body of the citizens of a state wise and strong before we 
can be sure of the wisest and strongest action of that 
state in all things. 


Epwarp P. Jackson, master in the Boston Latin 
School, is one of the most successful of the literati to whom 
public attention was called in 1886. His novel, 4 Demi- 
god, published anonymously, is enjoying rare success in 
England as well as the United States. But for an inex- 


plicable modesty that has been fashionable for many years, 
the teaching profession would have contributed more than 
any other to literature. The teacher who makes a literary 
reputation such as Mr. Jackson enjoys does more to exalt 
the profession in the eyes of the community than by any 
possibility can be done through schoolroom work. This 
story, for instance, shows conclusively that a teacher of 
pronounced pedagogical ability may attain international 
renown for originality in conception, sustained interest, 
and skill in execution. 


Tue days when only the thin, pale, cadaverous-looking 
individual, with a hydrocephalous head, was considered the 
proper type of physical being for a real student, have 
fortunately passed away. Yet there should be a still 
more widely-spread conviction that health is the only 
foundation for solid mental attainment, or indeed for any 
life of practical effort or valuable influences. The school 
is the place where this conviction should begin, and the 
teacher, by example and precept, must seek every effort 
to deepen and strengthen it. 

We all recall the reply made by the colored brother to 
his friend, who anxiously urged him, for the sake of his 
reputation, not to run away from the battle-field in time 
of danger. Teputation!” he exclaimed ; ‘what's rep- 
utation "thout the breff of life?” and it is in order like- 
wise to inquire, “ What’s education without the breath 
of life 


SCHOOL SAVINGS. 


In England, France, Germany, Austria, Italy, and 
Belgium, a system o! school savings banks has long 
been in successful operation, its object being to encourage 
young people, and even small children, in those habits of 
thrift and economy which are the only sure foundation 
for material success in life. In France, in 1882, over 
ten million franes (or two million dollars) stood to the 
credit of the school children ; while in Belgium, the city of 
Ghent alone has a record of over $100,000. The system 
which has now been adopted in several American cities 
was introduced into this country by the schools of Rutland, 
Vt. The teachers retain charge of the daily deposits till 
the end of each month, when all individual amounts of fifty 
cents or over are transferred to a savings bank in that city, 
credit being given there at once, and regular passbooks 
issued in the name ofeach pupil. The experiment has been 
in operation in Rutland for one year, and Superintendent 
Randall and the treasurer of the bank unite in reporting 
most satisfactory results. At the outset it was hoped that 
the average savings per scholar, of all whom availed them- 
selves of the plan, would equal a penny a day for 180 
school days. There have been 190 school days in the 
year, and the estimate has been exceeded by over twenty- 
five per cent. The whole number of books issued is 422, 
and the total deposit $1,037.11, showing an average of 
$2.46 on each account, ranging in exceptional cases from 
fifty cents to fifty dollars. 

One point, which is not mentioned in the report, is no 
doubt insisted upon by the wise teachers interested in this 
matter: the money thus deposited by the pupils should be 
a positive saving,—something taken from the child’s regu- 
lar allowance of pocket money which would else be spent 
for toys or candies; or better still, perhaps, money earned 
for the purpose. Parents should coéperate with the teach- 
ers in this respect by providing means for the child to 
earn small sums by regular duties of some sort. If the 
child is allowed merely to tease his parents or friends for 
the penny he puts in the bank each day, he gains nothing 
in those habits of independence, self-control, and thrift 
which the system is designed to inculcate. In this, as in 
the gifts and charities of the child, it should always be 
something which he has himself done, so that he may 
really and truly call it his own. 

Another very practical side of this question, it seems to 
us, lies in the possibility of having the child, as early as 
possible, acquainted with banks and banking, with hand- 
ling real money, with reckoning interest and keeping 
accounts. The value of all this, from a business-arith- 
metic point of view, is almost inestimable, and in the 
hands of a skillful teacher might be made the basis of a 
liberal education for the child in all business forms and 


usages. 


THE SCHOOL LIBRARY. 


We have received from the Appleton-street School, 
Holyoke, Mass., a catalogue of the teachers’ and pupils’ 
library owned by that school; and we wish it might be 
circulated among teachers to do missionary work, inspir- 
ing them to do likewise. It was in 1879 that the teachers 
of this school laid the foundation for their professional 
library by the purchase of a few standard books on edu- 
cation, selections being made upon the recommendation 
of well-known educators. A year after this a pupil's 
library was started. A subscription paper, passed among 
friends and patrons of the school, met with a generous 
response ; the teachers themselves contributed ; the super- 
intendent and school committee have been interested and 
helpful ; and in June, near the close of each school year, 
an entertainment of declamations, recitations, and music 
is given by the school for the purpose of raising funds for 
the libraries. Asa result of these efforts the teachers’ 
library now numbers over a thousand volumes, comprising 
many of the best works on teaching and education, mental 
and moral science, biography and history, language and 
literature, physical education and health, as well as many 
school reports, magazines, pamphlets, etc. The pupils’ 
library numbers between three and four hundred of the 
best stories, histories, biographies, and travels for young 
people, including such authors as Louisa M. Alcott, 
“ Sophie May,” T. W. Higginson, C. C. Coffin, Charlotte 
M. Yonge, Dickens, Mrs. Whitney, and many others. 
Besides buying new books every year, the teachers are 
also able to have a number of educational journals, and 
half a dozen of the principal magazines. 

The libraries are situated in the school building, are 
convenient for study and consultation, and are found use- 
ful and helpful in many ways. The study of the history 
and science of education gives the teachers larger and 
more intelligent views of their work, creates new zeal 
for excellence, and contributes constantly to their intel- 
lectual and professional growth. ‘The pupils of the three 
higher classes take books from their library, and are 
required to give weekly oral or written accounts of 
what they have read. They take very kindly to this 
work, and gain thereby a facility, an accuracy, and a 
power in the use of language, form habits of reading with 
fixed attention, and acquire a taste for good books. Says 
the Hdinburg Review, “ There is no culture like that of 
one who loves reading,” an apothegm which would make 
a good motto for a schoolroom, or a teacher, or any one 
who had aught to do with training young people. 


PROFESSIONAL ADVANCEMENT. 


There are three forces that can aid in advancing the 
teacher in his profession,—himself, his committee, and 
the legislature. There are three ways in which the teacher 
may establish himself in the public confidence in such a 
way as to make himself secure in his position,—by personal 
influence over men, by superior schoolroom work, by per- 
sonal growth in knowledge and character. A teacher 
may be a born politician for selfish ends, and may by 
shrewdness, use of the press, acquaintance with strong 
men, and manipulating popular influences, make himself 
morally certain of his school for all time. Some teach- 
ers, male and female, avail themselves of this personal 
power unworthily, and without professional merit defy all 
legitimate efforts to remove them. These cases are rare, 
and would be unimportant but for the harm one such can 
do the entire profession, by causing doubt and distrust 
with noble, faithful, accomplished teachers who have a 
deathly suspicion that influence, and not merit, wins. On 
the other hand the profession suffers because teachers, as 
a class, are thought to be less influential in the commu- 
nity than the same brains, pen, and voice, with the same 
number of men and women in other prominent walks in 
life. There is a manly, womanly self-assertion which is 
essential to the material prosperity of the profession and 
heightens rather than lowers its dignity. Theteacher who 
avails himself of all privileges in a staunch, open way 
of asserting his true strength and manhood does himself 
and the cause a service, but the underhanded ways some- 
times resorted to overthrow ten times where they sustain 
once. 

A teacher can invariably hold his position by excellent 
schoolroom work unless he is known to do something se- 
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riously wrong, or is constitutionally impolitie out of school. 
We know many men who are as secure as the heavens in 
their places, regardless of any change in the political 
complexion of the school boards. They work early and 
late with their pupils, they are close students of methods, 
they are ardently devoted to their work, and their schools 
literally shine from the polish they put upon their schol- 
ars. We must confess, however, that it is dangerous for 
a new teacher to teach too well,—that is, adopt new ideas, 
even the really good, too prominently and zealously,—for 
the cry of heresy is as dangerous to the pedagogical her- 
etic as the theological, but with a little caution in the in- 
itiative the superintendent alone need fear from too mod- 
ern ideas. 

A teacher is a little more secure when he holds his po- 
sition by reliance upon his personal growth in intellectual 
strength and character. He who is recognized as contin- 
ually developing personal power in mind and culture is, 
in many respects, the best teacher, and has the best hold 
upon the community. No teacher is sure of being judi- 
cious in his treatment of his pupils who does not each 
week make himself the master, through hard work, of 
some line of study outside his teaching. Every teacher, in 
these progressive days, can find plenty of things he does not 
know upon which to put his energy. The true way, 
however, is to use all means, personal influence of a high 
order, the best schoolroom work, and the greatest per- 
sonal growth. 


DISTRICT SCHOOL SYSTEM IN KANSAS. 


The State Teachers’ Association of Kansas, a year ago, 
appointed a committee to consider and report upon the 
desirability of a change from the present district system 
obtaining in the public schools, to either the township or 
county system. The report which was made by this 
committee at the last meeting of the association is a doc- 
ument so full of meat, so replete with shrewd common 
sense and good judgment, that we would like, if it were 
possible, to transfer it bodily to our pages, and we would 
certainly recommend its being printed in tract form for 
distribution by the friends of education, in all states where 
the district system now holds its baleful sway. 

The committee sent out circulars to the county super- 
intendents throughout the state, asking for information on 
certain points. Now it is safe to assume that these su- 
perintendents doubtless understated rather than over- 
stated the evils prevalent in their own counties; for men 
speak as favorably as possible of their constituents, even 
in confidential and privileged communications, and we 
may be sure, therefore, that the case is worse than actu- 
ally reported rather than better. The present system re- 
sults in a choice of three school officers from a very small 
community and from a limited number of men, and 
though they may be as good men as can be found 
in that community, yet this fact does not prevent their 
being, in too many cases, very poor school officers. A 
careful compilation of the reports of the county superin- 
tendents referred to shows, that out of nearly 8,000 school 
officers only some 1,300, or less than one sixth, visit the 
schools under their care! It was thought, however, that 
some school officers, too busy for visiting schools, might yet 
give much thought to the matter, or excellent teachers 
might make visitation seem needless, and so it was asked 
what proportion of the school officers ‘“ thoughtfully and 
intelligently discharge their duties.” Answering for 
more than 7,000 officers, but 2,000 were reported favor- 
ably. Moreover 2,000 of 7,000 are declared “ wholly 
unfit for their positions,” and 1,600 out of 7,200, or 
more than one fifth, are virtually illiterate ! 

Says the report, in a burst of wrathful contempt for 
such impracticable and unbusinesslike methods : 

‘* Suppose the superintendent at the capitol building should re- 
port to the commissioners,—Total number of men employed and 
paid, 70; average reporting for duty, 13; number who say ‘ they 
are thinking about it,’ 21; cripples, blind, and ‘ wholly unfit’ for 
work, 36,—about how long before he would be on his journey to 
Lawrence ? Yet this is precisely what we seem to be doing all over 
this state,—partly because we are wedded to precedent (the dis- 
trict system), and largely because we are so very busy making 
money that we cannot stop to see that it is wisely expended.”’ 

Another bad feature of the district system is the limit- 
ation in equality, and rank injustice of the resulting taxa- 
tion. By a purely artificial division of territory, by lines 
which cannot be seen but can be most severely felt, for 


reasons that are frequently inscrutable and are often those 
of some little clique with political influence, people are 
placed under the most unequal system of taxation that 
can be devised. One courity in the state is so divided 
that one community has over $1,600 assessable values for 
every child of school age, while another has but $150 ; 
and in a second county the same amounts vary between 
$125 and $725. In twenty-two representative counties, 
selected at random, the average district of the five lowest 
valuations can raise, by taxing to the extreme legal limit, 
$232, or a trifle more than half enough for a good six 
months’ school; while the average of the five highest val- 
uations in these same counties is $1,014, or over four times 
the lowest average given ! 

The state has three objects in view in public education : 
It wishes to make each man an intelligent voter; it wishes 
to make each independent of the necessity for public aid, 
—that is, to lift him above possible pauperdom ; it wishes 
to make him strong enough to bear his share of all public 
burdens. Education, then, is a public necessity, a public 
duty, a public burden, and its methods should be as 
largely public and as little communal as possible. In 
Kansas, as in most western states, the county is the polit- 
ical unit ; and as the cost of bridges, the care of the poor, 
ete., is distributed to the county at large, so should the 
running expenses of all the schools in the county be put on 
the county rolls. Note the results of a county system of 
taxation in our representative county, which, outside its 
one city, has a valuation of $3,200,000, and 85 school 
districts. The problem, then, is 85 times $425, or 336,- 
225, necessitating a tax of 11.8 on the valuation; that is, 
a good six months’ school in every district in the county ! 
far less than a twelve-mill tax! If any district wishes to 
do more, let it do so, even up to the twenty-mill limit ; 
but here is an absolute guaranty of good work throughout 
the county. 

The committee conclude by recommending legislation 
to secure juster taxation, more efficient supervision, more 
intelligent officers, a simpler machinery, a uniform course 
of study, uniform textbooks, and as a consequence of all 
these, infinitely better results in the schools than can now 
be attained. After a careful examination of many school 
systems, the committee recommend, for Kansas, that ap- 
proved by the National Association of Superintendents at 
Philadelphia in 1876. 


THIS AND THAT. 


A BOND OF SYMPATIIY. 


Now the boy and pedagogue on 
The toboggan 
Scoot 
Down the chute, 
And when they reach the level 
Go like the Dickens. 
And when, next morn, the urchin can’t decide 
Whether he should multiply or divide, 
The master cannot find heart to chide 
The kid 
With whom he slid 
That slide. 


— Of the 537 students enrolled at Berlin University, 149 are 
Americans. 

— The Advertiser is the oldest daily newspaper in Boston. The 
first number was issued on March 3, 1813, 

— There are now 16,000 colored teachers in the United States ; 
1,000,000 pupils in the Southern States alone. 

— Mr. Wilkie Collins was paid $26,000 for Armadale, by his 
publishers, before a line of the book was written. 

— Prince Albert Victor of Wales, now 23 years of age, is very 
He is one of the least known of the 


Life. 


retiring and modest in manner. 
royal family, and rarely appears in public, 

— Christopher Smart, poet, scholar, and prose writer, was an 
eccentric individual, but of such undoubted ability as to challenge 
the admiration and win the friendship of Dr. Johnson, who wrote 
his biography. 

— Longfellow was a very tender-hearted boy. One day he fol- 
lowed his elder brother, who was a natural sportsman, into the 
Ile came home with his eyes full of tears, because 


woods for game. 
He never went hunting again. 


he had shot and killed a robin. 
— The Apollo Clab of Boston has from seventy to eighty active 
singing members and five hundred associate members. This club 
has on a few occasions sung by request of the state or of the city ; 
as at the funeral of Charles Sumner, the centennial celebration of 
Bunker Hill, and the state reception to President Hayes in 1877. 
— The Lord's Prayer has seventy words, of which but six,— 
trespass, trespassers, temptation, deliver, power, glory,— are from 
the Latin; and but three of the forty-five words in the first 
three verses of the 23d Psalm are Latin; while there are five verses 
in Genesis with 130 words, of which all but five are Saxon ; and the 
four verses of St. John’s Gospel have fifty-four words, and every 


one is Saxon. 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY WILLIAM H. HILLS, 


A WISH. 


I wish I had a guinea hen, 
A faithful German band, 

A score of those ‘* sweet orange ’’ men 
Who on the corners stand ; 

A blacksmith with a big trombone, 
And wind to make it howl ; 

A bag-pipe with its wheezy drone ; 
A great, big hooting owl ; 

A screaming parrot, prone to sing ; 
A crowd of yelling boys,— 

My pick, in short, of everything 
That’s bound to make a noise. 


Oh! then, sweet vengeance would be mine, 
And retribution, too, 
And, if you will your ear incline 
I'll tell you what I'd do: 
I'd make the whole accursed brigade 
Play symphonies and things, 
Beneath the window of the maid 
Whose one song is ‘‘ White Wings.”’ 


Jenkyns says that his idea of happiness is to sit in a comfortable 
easy-chair by his study window, with plenty of good literature 
within easy reach, and watch a man out in the bitter cold shoveling 
a clean path through a snowdrift four feet deep. 

The Interstate Commerce Bill may prevent the issuing of free 
passes after it goes into effect, but it does not prohibit a lady from 
saying ‘* Thank you’’ to the man who gives her his seat in a 
crowded ear. 

Beauty is but skin deep, they say; but as long as skins remain in 
fashion, that is deep enough for all practical purposes. 

The fountain pen that can write and won’t write, should be 
made to write,—if you are smart enough to find out how to do it. 

** Conundrums are of great antiquity,’’ s»ys a writer. Evidently 
the gentleman has been attending a minstrel show. 

It has been discovered that photographs may show symptoms of 
eruptive diseases of the skin several days before they become visible 
to ordinary sight. Young amateur photographers, whose speckled 
negatives apparently indicate that their subjects are in the last 
stages of small-pox, should not be alarmed, however. ‘They should 
just filter their baths and solutions carefully, and try again. 

It may seem queer to some, but, after all, it is only natural that 
at the close of day we should put on the clothes of night. 

If hand-writing is really an index of character, there can be no 
doubt that most newspaper men are inherently bad. 

Married women seem to take a great deal of pleasure in poking 
fun at old maids, but when they do they are treading on dangerous 
ground, If they hadn't happened to get married, many of them 
would have been old maids themselves. 

Some people believe that the dentist’s chair would lose half its 
terrors for women, if some means could be devised which would 
permit them to converse while the operation was going on. 

** Does position affect sleep ?’’ some one asks. Really, we can’t 
say, but the young man who has lost his place because he was habit- 
ually late in the morning, is convinced that too much sleep affects 
position. 

It’s a mean girl who will make her lover pay ‘‘ postage due’’ on 
a twenty-four page letter, but you can’t make the lover sce that he 
hasn’t made a profitable investment,—that is to say, you can’t 
until after the wedding. 

** Tt’s an ill wind that blows nobody good,”’ as the Boston doctor 
remarked when he got up one morning and saw the wgather-vane 
rigidly pointing nor’-nor’-east. 

‘** But, your honor,’’ said the prisoner, ‘‘ I am not guilty of this 
crime. I have three witnesses who will swear that at the hour when 
this man was robbed I was at home, in my own chamber, taking 
eare of my baby.’’ ‘* Yes, your honor,’’ glibly added the prison- 
er’s counsel, ‘‘ that is strictly true. We can prove a lullaby, your 
honor.”’ 


BRIEF MENTION. 


— Col. T. W. Higginson has accepted the presidency of the Bos- 
ton Browning Club. 

— A fine lithograpbie portrait of William Lloyd Garrison has 
been presented to the Malden Public Library by his son, Francis J. 
Garrison. 

— Supt. Henry Raub, of the Illinois public schools, in retiring 
voluntarily from the office he has graced so satisfactorily, presents 
a report worthy his recognized ability as a scholar, teacher, and 
writer. Asa history of the early educational movements in the state 
it should be in the possession of all educators. 

— OF the beautiful leaflets on kindness to animals of which we 
spoke two weeks since, there were three hundred thousand copies in 
the first edition, and by unanimous vote of the Boston School Board 
each pupil in the public schools received one. Every teacher in the 
United States may receive a package free, postpaid, by application 
to Geo. T. Angell, 19 Milk street, Boston. 

— Itis greatly in the interest of education throughout the country 
that there be a large attendance at the meeting of the Department 
of Superintendence to be held in Washington, D. C., March 15, 16, 
and 17. The subjects to be considered are of special importance, 
and the educators selected to discuss them are among the foremost 
connected with our public school system. The leading hotels at 
Washington offer reduced rates, and the railroads offer transporta- 
tion to members of the Convention at one third rates for the return 
trip. 

— Abraham Lincoln, says Messrs. Nicolay and Hay in the Century, 
was given a purse of $200 by the Whigs of his district to pay his 
personal expenses when he ran for Congress. After the election 
was over he handed back $199.25. ‘* I did not need it,’’ he said, 
‘*T made the canvass on my own horse ; my entertainment being at 
the houses of friends cost me nothing; and my only outlay was 
seventy-five cents for a barrel of cider, which some farm hands in- 
sisted I should treat them to.”’ 

— Send us the names of your friends in elementary schools, to whom 


we will g’adly send sample copies free, 
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NATURAL SCIENCE ESTABLISHMENT. 


BY PROF. WM. B. DWIGHT, VASSAR COLLEGE, 


A recent visit to the Natural Science Establishment of Prof. 
Henry A. Ward, at Rochester, N. Y., has suggested to me the 
propriety of saying a few words about it to the teachers who are 
eager for useful professional information. To speak of this insti- 
tution intelligibly seems to necessitate speaking of its founder and 
proprietor, who is its life and soul, and who, in his own character 
and aims, is the exponent of the true character of the establishment 
which has grown up through his energy. 

Professor Ward is a great traveler and indefatigable collector of 
specimens from every quarter of the globe, but he is not a curios- 
ity hunter, nor one of your ubiquitous, scatter-brain specimen- 
mongers. In his early years he had a thorough scientific training 
in the schools of London, Paris, and several Germen cities, was a 
pupil of the elder Agassiz, had subsequently a valuable experi- 
ence as professor of Geology and Zodlogy in the University of 
Rochester. He is, therefore, a scientific expert and a professional 
educator. This gives a value both to his selections from the fields 
and waters of the world, and to his subsequent manipulations and 
groupings in his laboratories, which should be clearly understood 
by teachers. 

Having discovered in his experience as a teacher the lack of 
means to obtain typical specimens, and especially well-selected se- 
ries of specimens, Professor Ward left his chair of instruction and 
set out bravely to supply this want. In establishing his natural 
history emporium, he has aimed,— 

(1) To gather in one accessible locality general representative 
objects of natural history (with the exception of botanical speci- 
mens) from all parts of the world. 

(2) Where the actual specimens of typical forms are too small or 
difficult of preservation to fill the gaps which must otherwise exist 
in cabinets, he has models of the original specimens, exact in form, 
size, and color, with occasional enlarging to a given scale of more 
minute species. 

(3) To conduct the collecting to a large extent in person, that he 
might become himself acquainted with the best collecting grounds 
and secure the finest specimens, 

(4) To discriminate constantly between things which are mere 
curiosities, and those of educational value, rejecting all indifferent 
specimens, 

(5) To secure or to contrive the best methods of preserving and 
mounting all classes of specimens, and the most effective styles of 
displaying objects in museums. For the above purposes, a score 
of the best trained workmen, taxidermists, osteologists, joiners, 
blacksmiths, and others, foreign and native, are in constant employ 
in his workshops. 

(6) To use his scientific knowledge for the benefit of teachers, by 
studying carefully the needs of the various departments of natural 
history in schools, and by arranging various educational sets of 
specimens in progressive series. 

(7) To keep a large stock of material always on hand ready for 
final mounting. The size of this stock may be partially realized 
when it is known that no less than eighteen different catalogues 
are required, and issued, to describe the objects and sets of objects 
belonging to various departments of the subject. 

It would pay any teacher who is at all interested in natural sci- 
ence to go to Rochester, as I have lately done, and see the grand 
results of the faithful working out of the above principles. If Pro- 
fessor Ward should be in his hospitable home, the visitor would not 
only have the interesting experience of an instructive ramble through 
the laboratories, but would also enjoy an accompaniment of rich 
anecdotal experiences from this scientific rambler in many climes, 

In taking such a ramble we find ourselves in a shed where the 
preliminary operations in the taxidermy are conducted. Here isa 
great lion, just arrived, in the flesh, but dead. It is Barnum’s cele- 
brated *‘ Kennedy,’’ which has for years delighted audiences all over 
the country, but has fallen a victim to disease. The taxidermists 
are studying carefully the pose of its head, and discussing the amount 
of natural drop in its characteristic under-lip; they are also 
taking precise measurements; its skin will then be soaked in vari- 
ous solutions, and be properly thinned, and at last when thoroughly 
fortified against decay, it will be set up with such infinitely pains- 
taking skill that it will stand as sleek and as well-proportioned 
and as sprightly as in life. 

With such skill was the stately Jumbo mounted, his stuffed 
effigy and his skeleton probably to find their final resting-places for 
all time in the Barnum Museum of Tufts College and in the Na- 
tional Museum at Washington; but the same skill is also expended 
on each little body of the thousands of little mammals, birds of 
every form and hue, which we find, sorted and labeled, filling many 
rows of capacious packing-boxes on wheels, in one large building. 

We pass to the rooms devoted to Osteology; we see bones, whit- 
ened by long soaking, united with unrivaled skill with handsomely 
mounted skeletons, looking as stylish and attractive as it is possible 
for skeletons to look. Two large structures we find devoted to the 
manufacture of the casts of celebrated fossils,—fossils which are 
the priceless treasures of the British Museum, the Jardin des 
Plantes, the Museums of Vienna, of St. Petersburg, and other 
European cities. Here have been evolved all the ponderous repro- 
ductions of the monsters which ruled the Mesozoic and earlier Co- 
enozoic seas and lands, whose forms these casts have made already 
so familiar to the public through our larger museums, such as the 
immense ‘‘ edentate’’ Megatherium Cuvitri, eighteen feet long,— 
much larger than a rhinoceros,—yet standing with uplifted fore- 
feet, and balanced on its hind feet and tail; the Plesiosaurus 
Cramptoni, twenty-two feet long; and the giant Armadillo, the 
Glyptedon, the summit of whose mailed hack is four feet above 


the ground 


We linger long in the “Invertebrate House.’’ One of its love- 
liest attractions is a set of the exquisite Blaschka models, in glass, 
of such fairy forms of sea-life as are too evanescent to be fairly pre- 
served in alcohol. But Herr Blaschka, aided by the resources of 
the Prussian Government, by peerless ¢ontrivance and skill, repro- 
duces the fully expanded forms from the living animal in exact 
form, color, and natural attitude. The minuter forms are enlarged 
without loss of gracefulness. They are so reasonable in price that 
any school might readily raise the funds to have a few of the typ- 
ical forms. Many a school teacher reads of hydroids and polyps 
and holothurians with expanded tentacles, and speaks of them to 
his class, with all the while a very faint idea of the organism itself. 
But any teacher for a few dollars can secure a lovely glass model 
of an expanded hydroid, showing faithfully its nutritive zoids, its 
medusa-buds, and its second generation of the graceful free medusa. 
In this building, also, the shelves are loaded with dainty corals, 
sponges, sea-urchins, and other maltitudinons species of inverte- 
brate life, including finely displayed dissected lingule from Java, 
in aleohol; a most excellently instructive type of the nearly extinct 
grand division of ‘‘ Brachiopod Molluses.’’ 

We visit next an Archeological Hall, and then rooms filled with 
mineral, lithological, and geological specimens. Many of these 
are arranged in convenient ‘‘sets’’ of shapely, well-trimmed 
specimens. 

We reach, at last, Cosmos and Chronos halls,—each a neat two- 
story building with wings. ‘The former is above and below devoted 
to fossils. These fill shelves around the sides of the rooms with 
cases of hundreds of drawers containing these stony relicta of ancient 
life, methodically arranged according to their geological age. Here 
are specimens from the Eozoie rocks of Canada and Bohemia,— 
vestiges of the oldest life on our planet. There at the other end of 
the series are boxes filled with nummulites (Tertians) from the 


Pyramids and Quaternary (semi-fossil ) shells from the raised beaches 
of the Red Sea and the Baltic. Towering above all these are mon- 
ster skeletons of the Megaceros or great Fossil Elk, from the peat 
bogs of Ireland, the Cavern Bear from Germany, and the Moa or 
gigantic fossil wingless bird from New Zealand. 

Chronos Hall we find filled with nearly athousand drawers. These 
are partly rocks, trimmed to uniform size and (with the accompany- 
ing polished marbles of all sizes) arranged in series, controlled some 
by a lithological, some by a chronological classification. But by 
far the greater part of the drawers contain minerals,—magnificent, 
shining specimens, both crystalline and massive. The profusion of 
these minerals, the geometrical elegance of the crystals, their deli- 
cate colors and their resplendent lustre, make them attractive in 
the extreme. Here, too, as in the other departments, we notice 
the close attention which is bestowed upon the careful determina- 
tion and the clear labeling of every specimen. This inorganic 
portion of the Ward establishment is under the immediate super- 
vision of Mr. Edwin E. Howell, who is Professor Ward’s partner 
in this department. 

During our ramble we have everywhere met with workmen and 
processes ; thus we are constantly reminded that this is not a silent 
storehouse of curiosities, but an active workshop where the skill of 
the cunning artisan and the ability of the scientific organizer unite 
to enable the teacher of natural science to give his instructions in 
the very presence and inspiration of the best preserved objects that 
the world can afford. 

It seems clear that teachers owe a duty to our fellow-countryman 
who has so distinguished himself in this unique work of the highest 
educational importance, and who, in behalf of the schools of the 
country is carrying so vast and expensive a stock, Many of our 
college museums have drawn largely from the resources of this 
establishment. The Museum of Comparative Anatomy at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., has purchased nearly $50,000 worth of its specimens. 
What is especially desirable for the instruction of our youth is that 
the academies and public schools awake to the fact that it is possible, 
by a small outlay here, to procure specimens without which their 
book instructions are of feeble practical value. 


A NEW CHICAGO ACTIVITY. 


BY JOSEPHINE C, LOCKE, 


A visit to the Art Institute, one Saturday afternoon, revealed the 
beginnings of a work so noble and unique in its character I am 
constrained to write you of it, and so tell the whole world. 

In the room of the Woman’s Club were gathered some thirty of 
the representative women of the city,—I say representative, because 
they came from all parts of Chicago, from various societies and or- 
ganizations, from this church and no church, with one thing in 
common. They were intelligent, cultivated people, with willing 
hands and ready hearts, anxious to learn that they might teach, to 
learn what they themselves did not need that they might give to 
those who did. Instinctively my thoughts fled over the sea to 
William Morris, and the voice within me cried, ‘‘ Master, come 
and see! ”’ 

In spite of the glorious triumphs of American art instruction 
during the past ten years, as evinced by the increased attention 
which is paid to teaching drawing in both public and private 
schools, by the building of art museums, by popular lectures, 
by the accumulation of magnificent private picture collections, and 
by loan exhibitions; by the wealth of chromo, decorative, and 
other art work; and by the number of our students who each 
year flock to foreign studios; in the midst of all this which seems 
so like success, my steps have halted and my soul has doubted, as 
every now and then would come the feeling, ‘‘ What is its mission ? 
To whom does it belong ?’’ Is it simply to enlarge the already 
rich, full life of men and women of leisure, and thus usher in an 
American Renaissance? Is it to multiply connoisseurs and ama- 
teurs, to feed a race of newspaper correspondents and after-dinner 
critics ? Does it mean more woodeny pictures stuck round the 
room, more impossible landseapes and cast-iron portraits, more 
muddy seas with winds blowing the wrong way ? More bad draw- 
ing and barbaric coloring ? Will it create a guild like the gold- 
smith’s league of the Middle Ages, and be the exclusive property 
of afew? Does it, or does it not, belong to the many ? or, has it a 
wider, nobler mission, — will it} speak to the bootblack and the 


street gamin, to the tired woman and the factory girl? Is there 
in it any power to sweeten the lives of the toiler, the unlovely, and 
the unlovable ? Is it for the people, and not for a class ? 

These have been serious questions, and often has weary faith 
leaned hard on the facts in the life of him whose hand ‘* rounded 
Peter's dome,” who could and did do lesser things equally well, never 
forgetting to crown the whole with a pure and noble man- 
hood. Thus feeling, thus thinking, what did we see? Two im- 
promptu tables of unpolished boards almost filled the room ; around 
them were seated these volunteer students, a lump of clay and a 
drawing board in front of each. It was a review lesson of three 
previous ones. The sphere, cube, and cylinder stood naturally in 
their places, representing the work of each individual, and behaved 
just the same as they would in a primary school. 

Pencil holding and arm movements were carefully watched by 
the teacher and tried for by the pupil. But I will not talk of 
the lesson; it was such as you might hear any day in a Chicago 
public school. Neither will I tell of the winsomeness of the teacher 
or the brightness of the class; all this you must imagine. 

My point is, here we have a movement, the first of its kind, to 
give to the poorest and most ignorant of our population a practical 
art education that will at once refine and educate. As the presi- 
dent explained, ‘‘ We wanted something that would be good for 
both boys and girls, especially for the boys.’’ Boys’ hands in the 
mission schools are very awkward, and something was needed that 
would at once inform their intelligence and give hand training. 
Hence the Industrial Art Association of Chicago invited the several 
mission schools to contribute members, who would first learn the 
work themselves, and afterward teach it to the mission children ; 
therefore these grown-up ladies and gentlemen come every Satur- 
day, take their lesson, make their mistakes by actually doing, then 
go out and give to others what they have learned. The entire 
work, both on the part of teacher and class is voluntary. 

Toward the close Mr. French, the director of the Art Institute, 
came in and made some pleasant, useful remarks to the effect that 
he was watching the class with much interest, hoping to learn 
through the experiment, for he had long been convinced, ‘‘ that 
the study of form and drawing was the root of the whole matter.’’ 
That the highest art was always amenable to common sense and 
the laws of mind, and should proceed along definite, well-regulated 
lines ; that haphazardness and trusting to instinct, however excellent, 
was not teaching. Moreover, he spoke in regard to the broken 
line, so much used, that until lately art schools have recognized no 
other, as insufficient to secure the feeling found in the long, beauti- 


ful curves of Greek vases, and recommended that pupils be encour- 
aged to draw their curves continuously with one movement. As 
this is just what is universally practiced in the public schools of 
Chicago and St. Louis, it was delightful to have its rightness rein- 
forced by a man of Mr. French’s experience. 

I thought of the grand work Mr. Joh T. Clark has done for 
art education all over the land, and said to myself, Here is a little 
waif of whose birth he knows nothing, and yet it also calls him 
father; who knows to what a great tree it may not grow. ‘I'o me 
it came laden with satisfaction, and a content that now my theories 
_— be proved, my questions answered; so it is, ‘‘ Sow beside 
all waters.’ 


FACTS. 


WORDS, 

A pos’tolic, it used to be. 

Shrine once meant show. 

Effort’ was the style with Pope. 

Elders meant parents, not long ago. 

Merchant in Scotland is a mere shopkeeper. 

Lust in German has no suggestion of a sinful desire. 

Reve’nue it was within the memory of men still living. 

Educational is a child of this century, and was squarely chal- 
lenged. 

Tradesman in Ireland means merely an artisan, a bricklayer, 
carpenter, etc. 

Its was coined to remove an inconvenience, and was first used by 
Florio in 1598, 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Thirteen of the noted twenty passes of the Rocky Mountains are 
more than ten thousand feet above the sea level. 


Some Frenchmen are talking of a canal through Syria and Persia, 
connecting the Mediterranean Sea and the Persian Gulf. 


The United States Senate has passed a bill enlarging the National 
Park. It is diminished by ten miles on the north, and its bounda- 
ries on the east and west are extended. 


Thomas Stevens, the wheelman who made the recent tour around 
the world for the Outing, estimates that he traveled 30,000 miles in 
all, and that 13,000 miles of that was on his wheel. 


The following are names of some of the mines in the West: 
** Charles Dickens,’’ ‘* Flagstaff,’ ** Harris,” “ Humboldt,” Po- 
tosi,’’ ‘* Savage,’’ and many others with names equally noted or 
strange. 


During the siege of Steenwick, in 1851, cannon balls were used 
hollowed out on one side. Letters were placed in the cavities. On 
the other side of the ball was placed a piece of tarred rope, which, 
by its burning, informed the people of the town that the ball con- 
tained a letter. 


_A trainload of silks from China to New York reached San Fran- 
cisco on the 5th of February. That night it started east, was trans- 
ferred to the Union Pacific in 43 hours, haviug made a journey 1035 
miles, and then hurried on to New York, making better time than 
passenger trains. 


_Early in February the people of Baker, the center of the Russian 
oil field, were alarmed by an explosion which did much damage to 
the houses. The cause was the sudden bursting forth of a voleano 
ten miles away. A column of mud and fire was thrown 350 feet 
into the air, and mud was reported 14 feet deep over a full square 
mile of territory. 


The government has adopted a new code of weather signals. A 
square white flag will signify clear weather ; a square blue flag, rain 
or snow; a triangular black, used for temperature indications. 
When placed above the square flag it will indicate rising tempera- 
ture or warmer weather; when below, it will mean lower temper- 


ature or colder weather, A square whi ++ wee . 
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center will signify a cold wave, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


INTRODUCTION TO PsycHOLOGICAL TuHE- 
orY. By Borden P. Bowne. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. Cloth, 8vo, pp. 329. 
Price, $1.75. 

Of making psychologies there is no end in these 
philosophic days, which fact eases the conscience 
of the man who does not propose to read any, and 
consoles himself that he could not read them all 
and so will read none, and delights those who find 
philosophical study their greatest luxury, for now a 
man may find enough modern psychologies and phil- 
osophies to employ all his leisure. There are two 
classes of people, however, whose patience is ex- 
hausted, —the man who wants to palm off his college 
philosophy as evidence of wisdom, and the man who 
does not relish philosophical research but has suc- 
ceeded in reading one of the score of recent works, 
and has thereby learned what he does not know 
of the activity of psycho-physical investigation. 

Whoever read Professor Bowne’s Philosophy 
of Herbert Spencer will open this new volume 
with great expectations, only to find in it no hint 
of the sarcasm, brilliancy of wit, and fervency of 
that review, but this is pardonable in view of its 
closer thought, better logic, and broader candor. 

It is not a book for the teacher who seeks direct 

aid, for, strange to say, there is no suspicion of that 

modern condescension which dilutes strong thought 
in order to cater to the educational fraternity. It 
is not a book to recommend to any one who seeks 
it all in one volume, who wants to ‘‘ strike it rich"’ 
in small compass. It is, however, the most schol- 
arly, candid, readable presentation of all that one 
must know to read psychology intelligently that 
has yet appeared. It is the first great presenta- 
tion of the philosophical problems from the spirit- 
ual standpoint, with a searching analysis of the 
materiality that is now so fashionable, emphasiz- 
ing mentality; revising all that is indispensable in 
the historic philosophy, utilizing much that mod- 
ern physiological mental science has revealed. It 
proves conclusively the revivability of the great 
principles of philosophy that have stood the test 
of ages, and were merely ‘‘ snowed under ’’ by the 
rush of modern facts, and proves with equal clear- 

ness that some of the later developments of a 

psycho-physical nature must be recognized es- 

pecially in the departments of emotional and voli- 
tional psychology. Professor Bowne’s methods are 
vigorous and largely scientific inthe modern sense. 

His foundation principle is that it is not the psychol- 

ogist’s affair to construct the mental life, but to 

understand it. 

It would be wise before reading the book to 
study carefully its outline and peculiarity of style. 
Ie usually starts off positively for a paragraph or 
two in each subject, and then settles down to a 
calm view of the phases of philosophy in which he 
does not believe, then shows their folly with ex- 
ceptional candor, and finally throws his best 
thought into a terse, close statement of what he 
considers the tenable ground, fearless alike of the 
ancients and the materialists. 

itis stimulating reading. It will quicken and 
strengthen thought as much as any book we have 
read in many months. It is peculiar in that it 
not only allows you to think for yourself, but even 
tempts to it, and not only so, but makes you do it 
because it does not reveal the author's position 
until the last page or two of each department. 
About the only thing you are sure of, as you read, 
is that he will not give a materialist’s conclusions, 
but will give an opinion of his own, and use as 
much of the fruit of the latest researches as he 
thinks the facts justify. 

All this applies specially to the first part of the 
book, the first four-fifths of its pages. The sec- 
ond part treats of these factors in combination, 
and is the most sensible, direct, emphatic present- 
ation of perception, memory, imagination, habit, 
the thought-process, and the interaction of soul 
and body, that we have yet seen. If these seventy 
pages were bound by themselves they would make 
one of the best teacher’s psychologies yet published. 
The specialist in philosophic thought and research 
will most prize the first part, probably the long 
chapter on the Thought-Factor; the ethical mind 
will value the chapter on Will and Action; the 
wsthetie will find much satisfaction in The Feel- 
ings; the teacher will revel in Part Second; the 
close student will enjoy every word of it, and be 
the stronger thinker, the better man, the sounder 
philosopher, for having read it. 

GILLESPIE'’Ss SURVEYING. By William M. 
Gillespie. Revised and enlarged by Cady Sta- 
ley. D. Appleton & Co. ; 1887. 675 pages. 
The two volumes by the late Professor Gillespie, 

entitled Land Surveying and Leveling and Higher 

Surveying, are united in this volume, in addition to 

the above-named works. 

Road Making. All these books have been stand- 

ard for years, and are largely used in technical 

schools, also by civil engineers and surveyors in 
active practice. 

The present volume comes to us carefully revised 
and enlarged by Professor Staley, formerly of 
Union College, but recently called to the presi- 
dency of the Case School of Applied Science in 
Cleveland. Professor Staley’s well-known ability, 
not only as an instructor, but as a practical engi- 
neer who has had experience in designing, and con- 
structing of public works, will make the book more 
valuable than ever. The chapter on ‘* Mining 
Surveying ’’ is new and contains very little of the 
material in the former volume. It is carefully 
written with sufficient detail to make it compre- 
hensive and useful. A complete form for record- 
ing field notes is given, also a map made from the 
notes taken in the field, which information will be 
of great value to the young engineer or surveyor 
who may be called upon unexpectedly to make 
mining surveys. The chapter on ‘* Topography ”’ 
has been much improved. Cuts of maps made 
from actual survey have been added, which clearly 


He also wrote Manual of 


represent the results to be reached in making a 
topographical survey. The solar compass is fully 
described, and directions given for its adjustment 
and use. Two tables have been added,—one a 
table of chords, the other a table for obtaining 
measurements by standia readings. Both of them 
will be of use to the engineer and student. 

The book contains many other improvements, 
the whole work having been revised and made to 
meet the wants of the present day. 


Curistmas Eve anp Easter Day, AND 
OTHER Poems. By Robert Browning. With an 
Introductory Essay on Browning’s theory con- 
cerning personal immortality, and notes by Miss 
Heloise E. Hersey; and preface by Wm. J. 
Rolfe, A.M. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 
Cloth; pp. 175. Price, 75 cents. 

It isa joy in these days, when so much that is 
foolish, flippant, or unworthy is said about the 
poet Browning and his works, to take up the book 
mentioned above. Miss Hersey writes ‘‘ with the 
spirit and with the understanding,’ yet, at the same 
time, so modestly and unassumingly that only in 
looking back to see the added wisdom one has 
gained by the reading does one realize that it is at 
all ont of the ordinary. The introductory essay 
upon Browning’s theory of personal immortality 
will go far to establish and demonstrate Arch- 
deacon Farrar’s claim that Browning deserves to 
be ranked among the greatest of religious poets. 
This essay will have great interest for the readers 
who watch the signs of the times in the world of 
religion, and who believe that the poets usually 
forestall the theologians by about a century; 
and for the student of Browning,—whether in lit- 
erature class, reading circle, or Browning Club, — 
as well as for those who have already learned to 
prize the great poet, it will be found to be of the 
greatest value. 

Besides the two poems mentioned in the title, the 
little volume contains ‘‘ Saul,’’ and ‘“‘ An Epistle 
Containing the Strange Medical Experience of 
Karshish, an Arab Physician.’’ The ms are 
printed from the most recent text, and each has a 
brief introduction and explanatory notes. These 
are in the most direct and simple style, aiming only 
to explain difficult allusions and constructions. 
Miss Hersey has recently assisted Mr. W. J. Rolfein 
editing a volume of selections from Browning for 
his English classics, and the notes are in the well- 
we atyle of that series, although not quite so 
full. 


Stupries In Mustcat History. By Louis 
S. Davis. New York and London: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. Cloth, 164 pages. Price, $1.25. 
This little book, which is not large enough to 

dampen the ardor of zealous disciples of the tone 

art, does not aim to be a complete encyclopedia of 
musical history, like the ponderous tomes of Dr. 

Burney and Sir John Hopkins, nor does it offer 


pany concrete view of the subject through a chron- 


ological presentation of lives and facts. There are 
some men who, through their vast power of indi- 
viduality, have left their impress indelibly graven 
upon the art, and they stand out like beacon-lights 
along the path of history; but their names are few, 
and it is more with periods and institutions that 
the present writer dwells upon times and subjects 
connected with musical history, with which the 
general reader is far from familiar. He who nar- 
rates facts without deducing principles, discover- 
ing analogies, or tracing causes, is no historian ; 
and while he may furnish ample data for the use 
of others, he is at best only a compiler. The his- 
tory of music furnishes no exception to the univer- 
sal law, and Mr, Davis tries to present his facts in 
a philosophical and homogeneous manner. Since 
it is to the Church that modern music owes its ex- 
istence, it is from the history of the Church that 
much of the volume is drawn. Music the author 
considers but one of the effects of the great cause, 
—the Christian Church; and upon its rituals and 
institutions the fate of the whole tone system may 
be said to have depended. After a chapter upon 
the standard of music, the writer considers the 
spirit of Jewish music, the first Christian hymn, 
the Mass, the transition period, the choral, the 
organ, the use and influence of bells, color, and 
thought in music, the modern song, teachers and 
taught, folk lore, the common and commonplace. 
The book is written in a grave and thoughtful, 
but very interesting, manner, and will be found 
very pleasant reading, even for those who have 
nothing more than a general interest in the topic 
under discussion, 


A Hacr-Century SALEM. By Mari- 
anne C, D. Silsbee. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. I6mo, 120 pages; 
price, $1.00, 

** Seventeen yearsago,’’ says Mrs. Silsbee, in her 
preface to this volume, ‘‘ I wrote a paper with the 
title of ‘Old Salem,’ which I read one evening to 
the members of the Ladies’ Social Club in Boston. 
Subsequently I was asked to repeat it in small 
parties, at which sundry venerable gentlemen 
joined the young and middle-aged of my audi- 
ence, to listen to the story of departed days. A 
few years later [ gave it, under the same title, to 
a paper published for the benefit of a Salem fair, 
but it was in many respects altered, as trivial per- 
sonalities in a private parlor would be impertinent 
liberties in print. With sundry changes and ad- 
ditions, I have at last done what has been so long 
deferred, and I offer my little book for the amuse- 
ment of friends who may not be averse to refresh- 
ing their memories with harmless gossip. . . . 
In some instances names may be used without fear 
of giving offence, in others it may be doubtful, 
and I canonly promise to be as discreet as possible, 
disarming censure by asking pardon beforehand 
for any possible annoyance.’’ 

The readers of this genial and charming book 
will find the Salem of fifty years ago living anew 


in its pages; its schools, its churches, its shops, 
its ‘‘ fair women and brave men’”’ and that gay 
society in which they figured, are all brightly and 
onan sketched by one who lived among 
them. 

A word should be added in reference to the 
tasteful appearance of the little volume, which is a 
most careful piece of printing and a delight to 
one’s eyes. The cover is of ecru-colored canvas, 
on which the title and a vignette of the porch 
of one of the old characteristic mansions of Salem 
appear in a brown, producing a very artistic effect 


Primary Lessons IN LANGUAGE AND 
Composition. By W. H. Maxwell, M.A., 
Associate Supt. of Public Instruction, Brook- 
lyn, New York. Illustrated, 16mo, 144 pp. 
New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. Price, 30 cts. 
This book is intended for use in the latter part 

of the second year in the primary school. It is 

for the pupils rather than the teacher, but is to be 
used under the direction of the teacher. It re- 
quires no home work, indeed, no study, and should 
be in the hands of the pupils only at recitation. 

The hints to the teachers are concise and helpful. 

The first lesson is indicative of the character of 

the book,—-a beautiful picture landscape, with 

clouds and three boys, one of whom is flying a 

kite. It is an oral exercise on names: 


How many boys do you see in this picture ? 

Are they in a field or on a road ? 

Why do you think so? 

Do you know their names ? 

[Let us call the largest boy George; the boy 
standing by his side, Frank ; and the boy kneeling, 
John. | 

What is George doing ? 

Where is Frank standing ? 

Who, do you think, owns the kite,—George or 
Frank ? 

Is George showing Frank how to fly his kite ? 

Does Frank wish to learn how to fly it ? 

What is a kite made of ? 

Name the parts of a kite. 

What makes the kite go up ? 

What is George holding in his hands ? 

What would happen if the string should break ? 

Do you think the wind is blowing hard ? 

Why do you think so? 

What is the best kind of day for flying kites ? 

Why is a calm day not a good day to fly a kite ? 

What is John doing ? 

Is he going to fly his kite, too ? 

The book has every conceivable aid to the carry- 
ing out of all the suggestions which are made. It 
is modern in the best sense, has a great deal of 
letter-writing and much number language-work. 
Much of the work is the filling of blanks, espe- 
cially in letter-writing. The publishers have done 
all in their power to make the book attractive. 


Mernops tv Common Fractions. B 
Charles W. Deane, Superintendent of Schools, 
McKeesport, Pa. Published by the author. 
Price, 35 cents. 

This little book of 38 pages teaches the philos- 
ophy and processes of fractions, teaching princi- 
ples, not rules. We know of no way to give any 
idea of the book except ®y giving a sample expla- 
nation : 

Fractions to Lowest Terms.—There is no practi- 
cable analysis for this process. The principles 
governing it must be fixed by illustrations. First 
illustration : 


Divide a line into 24 equal parts; take any num- 
ber of these parts as 15, represented by the frac- 
tion 4}; combine the parts into three; there are 
one-third as many parts in the line, and one-third 
as many parts in the portion taken ; yet the relation 
of the whole to the portion taken is the same, and 
the expression } equals the expression }}. Do 
the same with other numbers of parts, reducing to 
sixths, fourths, thirds, halves. 

From these illustrations the pupil can see that 
dividing both numerator and denominator of a 
fraction by the same number does not alter its 


value. 


Le RoMANTISME FRANCAIS. A selection 
from writers of the French Romantie School. 
By Thomas Frederick Crane, A.M. New York 
and London: G. P. Patnam’s Sons. Cloth; 

. 362. Price $1.50. 

These selections from writers of the French 
Romantic School (1824-1848) have been edited by 
Mr. Crane, who is professor of the Romance lan- 
guages in Cornell University for the use of schools 
and colleges. The object of the work is to give 
some idea of this school, or period of French liter- 
ary history, as well as space and the character of 
the classes for which the book is intended will per- 
mit. A number of extracts of the nature of docu- 
ments are given, therefore,—as the prefaces to 
Hugo’s works, Musset’s Lettres de Dupuis et 
Cotonet, Gautier's account of the first performance 
of ‘* Hernani,’’ ete.,—which make very clear the 
aims and phases of the school. These are further 
elaborated in an introductory historical essay by 
the editor. The chronological limits set for the 
work is from 1828, the date of the preface to 
Hugo’s Odes et Ballades, which may be taken as 
the beginning of his Romanticism, in theory, at 
least, to 1848; the latter date is that of the revo- 
lution, which ended the reign of Louis Philippe, 
within which falls the period of the greatest activ- 
ity of the school, and the reaction against it. 

The book is intended for those who have already 


been made acquainted with the ordinary gram- 
matical difficulties of the French language, and the 


notes are confined almost exclusively to the expla- 
nation of literary and biographical questions, 
although unusual grammatical points are fre- 
quently noticed. The whole will be found helpful 
to the student, and interesting to the general 
reader of French literature. 

PRINCIPLES OF ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. 
By H. W. Keigwin. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
Paper. Price, 22 cents. 

The pendulum has swung way, way back, and 
we have a complete treatise on algebra in 37 pages, 
with so much blank space that 20 pages of an ordi- 
nary algebra would hold the whole of it. The 
author assures us that this is all the text he has 
found necessary in his school, though he has used 
other examples. It contains all the essential defi- 
nitions; a chapter on addition and subtraction ; 
multiplication and division ; the greatest “common 
divisor and least common multiple; formulas in 
fractions ; simple equations ; first degree equations, 
containing two or more unknown quantities ; invo- 
lution and evolution; ratio and proportion ; quad- 
ratic equations ; progressions ; and an appendix. 
If it is possible to teach Algebra without wading 
through one hundred pages of textbook, we know 
of some youth who will be glad; but we would not 
have missed the stimulus of the old-time, hardy 
algebraic volumes to have the time spent upon them 
put into anything of which we can think. 


A Companion First Reaper. By M. 
J. Wood. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
The pendulum swings to extremes; and from 
the First Reader pictures seasoning a little reading 
matter, we have a book full of reading matter 
without a picture in it. The first fifth of the book 
is a review, in substance, of the First Reader, to 
which this is a companion. The remainder of the 
work is supplementary reading. It is clearly 
printed, with short lessons, short sentences, sub- 
jects and words within the comprehension of the 
little folk. 


D. C. Heatu & Co., Boston, announce 
for early publication a translation of Compayré’s 
Elementary Psychology, which has just come from 
the press in Paris. The translation will be made 
by a well-known educational writer. 


THE essays on Goethe which were read 
before the Milwaukee Literary School last August, 
are soon to be published by Messrs. S. C. Griggs & 
Co., Chicago, under the title, Poetry and Philosophy 
of Goethe, edited by Marion V. Dudley. 


Pror. Waterman T. Hewitt, of 
Cornell University, has reprinted in pamphlet form 
his able paper upon ‘* The Mutual Relations of the 
Colleges and Academies,’’ which was read before 
the University Convocation at Albany last summer, 
and subsequently published in the Academy. It 


Y | will be found valuable to all who are interested in 


secondary education. 


MASTER OF THE SITUATION; or, Some 
Secrets of Success and Power, by W. J. Tilley, 
B.D., is the title of a new book soon to be pub- 
lished by S. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago. It promises 
to be of great interest to all classes of readers, and 
to young men especially. It will treat of the 
always interesting and always important question 
of success in life, and the means by which it is 
attained. 


M. C. Hazzaxrp ‘and John W. Tufts 
have prepared, and the Congregational Sunday 
School and Publishing Society have published, a 
beautiful Easter exercise entitled ‘‘ The Glorious 
Hope, a Carol Service for Easter.’’ The Christ- 
mas Carol by the same authors had a sale of 24,- 
000 copies, and the merit of this is every way as 
great. The business enterprise of this house, of 
late, is attracting wide attention. 


Tue Herald and Leader, of Cleveland, 
has a long and very appreciative notice of Mrs. 
Sarah K. Bolton’s book on Some Girls who Became 
Famous. ‘* To write biography that will stand 
the test of time,’’ says this critic, ‘‘ requires patient 
research, critical accuracy, a firm hand, and genius 
of a high order. In this important and difficult 
field, Mrs. Bolton has succeeded to a remarkable 
degree, and by her able, graceful, and entirely 
sympathetic style, must please and satisfy the 
friends of her characters while she introduces them 
to many new readers in the most handsome and 
instructive manner, 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Rules of Conduct: Diary of Adventure, Letters, and 
Farewell Addresses; by George Washington; price, 
15 cents. —Talks about Law: A Popular Statement 
of What Law is and How it is Administered; by Ed- 
mund P. Dole; price, $2.00. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co, 

Latin Word-Building; by Charles O. Gates, A.M. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. : 

Crochet Castle; by Thomas Love Peacock; price, 
10 cents. —-The Bravo of Venice; translated from 


the German by M. G. Lewis; price, 10cents.—Un- 
dine; The Two Captains ; by La Motte Fouque; price. 
10 cents. —Plutarch’s Lives of Pericles and Eabius 


Maximus, Demosthenes and Cicero; price, 10 cents. 
New York: Cassell & Co. ; 

The Phantom City, by William Westall; price, 25 
cents.—Crawford ; by Mrs. Gaskell; price, 25 cents. 
Lucy Crofton; by Mrs. Oliphant; price, 25 cents.—— 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Sociology; by John Bascom; price, $1.50,_—Stud- 
ies in Musical History; by Louis 8. Davis; price, 
$1.25.——The Story of Persia; by Ss. G. W. Benja- 
min; price, $150. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sous. 
Giffin’s Illustrated Language Lesson Pad for Pub- 
lic and Private Schools; by John E. Rowe and Wm. 
M. Giffin; price, 15 cents. New Jersey: Lllustrated 
Language Lesson Pad Co. 

Lessons in English; by W. W. Gist, A.M. Chicago: 
George Sherwood & Co. 


Professor Jak; {price, $1.25, New 
York: T. Y. Crowell & Co, 
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OLD AND YOUNG. 
They soon grow old who grope for gold 
In marts where all is bought and sold ; 
Who live for self, and on some shelf 
In darkened vaults hoard up their pelf, 
Cankered and crusted o’er with mould, 
For them their youth itself is old. 


They ne'er grow old who gather gold 
Where spring awakes and flowers unfold ; 
Where suns arise in joyous skies, 
And fill the soul within their eyes. 
For them the immortal bards have sung. 
For them old age itself is young. 
—Christopher Pearse Crance. 


OHIO SCHOOLS. 
Is there anything new to be said about Ohio 
No one would dare to venture upon a 
It is always 


schools ? 
criticism openly or from the outside. 
proper, however, to say good things. Just now 
the Queen City is having trouble about how to get 
a new Board of Education without letting anybody 
know the old one is unconstitutionally constituted, 
the court having so decided. One thing is certain, 
—the school interests of Cincinnati demand relief 


from the ward politician, as much as from the 
perennial examinations from which Supt. White is 
laboring to extricate them. As constituted at the 
present time, we do not believe it within the range 
of human possibilities for any individual, however 
strong he may be morally, intellectually, and 
practically considered, to wield such an influence 
over these large school boards as to enable him to 
put into effectual operation much needed reforms, 
save only as far as they do not conflict with the 
reserved interests of these ward ‘* bummers.’’ 

We believe Dr. E. E. White, of Cincinnati, will 
come as near doing this thing as any other man, 
and we shall be glad to see him triumph in his 
efforts to eradicate from the Cincinnati schools 
the objectionable features and practices and errors 
which he sees, and as far as possible turn the at- 
tention of the Board to the interests of the schools 
only. Ohio, as a state, has more good, small 
towns to the square mile than perhaps any other 
state in the Union. This is true especially when 
considered educationally. The schoolhouses are 
the best, and appliances generally are first-class. 
For instance, 7voy, in Miami Co., a town of five or 
six thousand inhabitants, takes enviable pride in 
owning one of the finest (in all its appointments) 
school buildings on the continent, while Piqua in 
the same county is equally well provided with school 
accommodations. Near both of them is Xenia, 
where may be seen another perfect and expensive 
school building, while at Springfield, also near 
at hand, may be counted a dozen or more elaborate 
and expensive school buildings; and so Washing- 
ton Court House, and Greenfield, and Chillecothe, 
and Circleville, ad infinitum, all glory in their 
elaborate and expensive schoolhouses, while Co- 
lumbus, the capital, keeps the schoolhouse in the 
foreground while in the midst of an unexpected 
aud unprecedented ‘* Real Estate Boom’ ; and so 
it is all over this noble state. The public school 
interests are rightly considered paramount to all 
other interests, and money is spent freely for ma- 
terial appliances. 

Ohio has no state normal school. The usual 
state normal school ideas do not obtain largely in 


| this state. 


The lack of normal training, however, 
does not affect the city schools. This part of the 
educational machinery can be kept up by training 
schools and other means, especially when a state 
has been so fortunate in the possession of strong 
leaders as Ohio. OLp TEACHER. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ALABAMA.—The Tuskegee Normal School has 
280 pupils, and in the training school 136 children, 
a total of 416. 

State Editor, F. B. GAULT, So. Puebdlo. 

CoLorADO.—A Longmont paper thus intro- 
duces to the public the new school principal : ‘Prof. 
H. E. Wilson of Lowell, Mass., who has assumed 
the principalship of our public schools, is a cult- 
ured gentleman of pleasant address, worthy of the 
confidence of our people. In the interests of our 
public schools it is to be hoped that his support 
will be both hearty and unanimous.”’ 

Supt. Byington, of Colorado Springs, will gladly 
assist in institute work during the summer months. 
Such work is gratuitous, but Prof. Byington ae- 
cepts the terms and will render valuable service. 

A valued correspondent in Leadville thus ad- 
vises the writer: ‘‘ The monthly meetings of the 
teachers are becoming more and more interesting. 
At two of these meetings the subject for discussion 
was, ‘What shall we do to keep the boys in 
school?’ Some of the clergy of Leadville par- 
ticipate in these discussions. The Leadville teach- 
ers are alive and putting forth every effort to get 
the parents interested in school work. ‘The high 
school, under the management of Miss Derby, has 
a monthly public entertainment, consisting of 
essays, music, and declamations, and also an ad- 
dress by some one not connected with the schools, 
but interested. ‘The last one was well attended 
and a great success.’’ 

State Editor, Guo, E. KNEPPER, Peoria. 

ILLINOIS.—Professor Forbes of the University 
of Illinois, and state entomologist, lectured before 
the Scientific Association of Peoria on the evening 
of February 25. His subject, ‘* A La Custrine 
Microcosm,’’? was handled in a masterly manner, 
giving great enjoyment to a large and appreciative 
audience. 

The Central Illinois Teachers’. Association will 
hold its third annual meeting at Danville, on Fri- 
day and Saturday, March 25 and 26. The follow- 
ing are some of the names that will appear on the 
program: Dr. Richard Edwards, State Superin- 
tendent of Illinois; Dr. S. H. Peabody, regent of 
University of Illinois; Prof. W. H. Payne, Uni- 
versity of Michigan; Dr. D. S. Jordan, President 
University of Indiana; Prof. M. C. Woodward, 
director Manual Training School, St. Louis; Geo. 
P. Brown, editor Illinois School Journal. These 
names alone are a suflicient guarantee for a suc- 
cessful meeting. 


INDIANA. — Associations are now in order in 
this state. The superintendents and teachers of 
northern Indiana will hold a three days’ session at 
South Bend, March 17, 18§ and 19, while those of 
the southern part will do equally well at Madison 
the next week. ‘The feature of the northern meet- 
ing will be the ‘* Round Table’? discussion of a 
number of topics suggested by the Executive Com- 
mittee. Dr. Coulter of Wabash, President Jor- 
dan, and Prin. Chas. H. Bartlett of South Bend, 


will do the reading of papers and lecturing. The 


southern meeting is on the old plan, and there is 
a long list of addresses, papers, and discussions. 

The squabble of our State Assembly over the 
lieutenant-governorship is not without some recom- 
pense for its disgraceful features. The bills for 
the publication of all school books by the state will 
necessarily be killed, and it is some consolation to 
know that we will have nothing to fear from that 
source for at least two years to come. There 
seemed to be a determination on the part of some 
members to pass a bill of some kind compelling 
the state to enter into this business in the face of 
the fact that the State Board and all the leading 
educators of the state were almost a unit in oppos- 
ing it. 

Ex-Supt. W. C. Barnhart, of Colnmbia City, is 
now principal of the Franklin School at Peoria, 
Ill. He wascalled back to his old field to assist in 
the mid-winter institute. 

Supt. Hailmann of La Porte is writing a series 
of papers for local publication, on “* Purpose and 
Organization of the Publie Schools.” 


Iowa.—The Northern Iowa Normal School at 
Algona is moving right on to suecess, under the 
principalship of Prof. J. C. Gilchrist. It is de- 
sired to make this a state school, and $10,000 
worth of town lots have been donated on condition 
that the state shall, before July 6, 1887, adopt it as 
a state institution. 

State Supt. J. W. Akers, is acquainting himself | 
with the general condition and needs of the state, | 
educationally, by a personal visit to each county, 
where he remains a week or two visiting with the 
county superintendent, and holding meetings with 
the teachers and school officers. 


State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Emporia. 

KANSAS.—County Supt. Rains, of Jefferson 
Co., having resigned the principalship of the Perry 
Schools, Prof. Fred. Il. Woosick is promoted to 
that position. Supt. E. KE. Heath, of Valley Falls, 
conducts the institute for this county this summer. 

The schools at Anthony have had a very unfor- 
tunate year. ‘There has not been a month since 
the opening of school last fall without an inter- 
ruption of work in one or more rooms on account 
of the heating apparatus. Supt. Tryon thus en- 
counters many unusual difficulties during his first 
year’s work in Kansas. 

Prof. J. H. Miller, of Holton, is making exten- 
sive preparations for a summer school for teachers. 
The talent he is engaging will surely bring him 
success, 

Edwards County institute will be heldin August, 
under Professors Wardlow and Jones; Jewell Co., 
July, Professors Whiticotton, Kelly, and Clarke ; 
Johnson, June, Professors Randolph and McFar- 
land; Kingman, June, A. Gridley, Jr. ; Kiowa, 
August, B. M. Ausherman; Marion, August, 
teachers of the county; McPherson, July, Pro- 
fessors Bailey, Ford,and Docking ; Miami, August, 
Professors Randolph, Brown, and Riggs; Leaven- 
worth, June, Professors Evans and Gilman, and 
Miss Rivard. 

The pupils of Mange Seminary, Red Wing, cel- 
ebrated Washington’s birthday with appropriate 
exercises. 

Governor McGill has reappointed Hon. Knute 
Nelson and ex-Governor J. 8. Pillsbury, regents 
of the State University. 

Supt. C. W. Levens of Freeborn County and 
Supt. A. E. Engstrom of Goodhue County con- 
tinue their county teachers’ meetings. ‘These meet- 
ings are enthusiastic and productive of much good. 

Memorial Day has been made a legal holiday in 
Minnesota. 


State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing. 

MINNESOTA.—Corporal punishment is prohib- 
ited in the Minneapolis schools, and yet teachers 
frequently resort to it. The law should be re- 
pealed, or teachers should be required to obey it 
both in letter and spirit. 

The examination of some of the classes in the 
state high schools began on Monday, Feb. 28. 

The enrollment in the Marshall high school 
department is 56. 

Plainview public schools have a fine chapel or- 
gan, purchased through the efforts of the pupils. 

The number of pupils enrolled in the public 
schools of Minnesota in 1886 was 252,053, an in- 
crease of 18,332 over the enrollment of 1885. 


State Editor, W. J. Cox, Hancock. 

MicHiGAN.—The Year-Book of Albion College, 
for 1885-86, just received, is an interesting pam- 
phlet of 108 pages, containing an outline of the 
scope, aims, plans, courses of instruction, etc., of 
this thorough and progressive institution. In ad- 
dition to the department of literature, science, and 
art, the college maintains a preparatory school, a 
conservatory of music, and a school of painting. 
The total enrollment for the past year included 
365 students. 


State Editor, WILLIAM D. TYNDALL, Eatontown. 

New JERSEY. — Washington’s birthday was 
celebrated in a fitting manner by the State Normal 
and Model Schools, though nearly all other schools 
were closed, The Natural History Society con- 
nected with these schools embraces many of the 
best citizens of Trenton. One of the debating so- 
cieties has organized a mock House of Assembly 
and are trying to elect a United States Senator. 

Supt. Barringer of Newark has received an in- 
crease of salary. The board will doubtless secure 
also a general advance in teachers’ salaries. Con- 
siderable additional 1oom has been provided, and 
will be available April 1. 

The state, district, and loeal Reading Circles 
are enthusiastically supported, excepting in the 
country districts, where bad roads and unfavorable 
weather prevent gatherings. 

Rey. Samuel Lockwood, Ph.D., Supt. of Mon- 
mouth County schools, is an officer of the Amer- 
ican Hay Fever Association. 


State Editor, C. C. DAVIDSON, Alliance. 
Outo.—Col. W. J. White, the able superintend- 
ent of schools in Springfield for the past twelve 
years, has resigned to engage in the lumber busi- 
ness in North Carolina. It is claimed by local 
journals that political enemies made it so unpleas- 
ant for the Colonel by their ‘‘ petty charges and 
senseless criticisms ’’ that he was led to choose a 
life free from political influence. It is thus that 
Springfield loses a valuable and respected public 
servant. 

The Committee on Ohio Exhibit, at the National 
Educational Association, have issued a circular to 
the teachers and friends of education in the state, 
urging them to do all in their power to make the 
exhibit what it should be. All interested in this 
matter will do well to send to Supt. Le Roy D. 
Brown for one of the circulars, and thus make 
themselves familiar with the details. 

Supt. M. E. Hard, of Galliopolis, chairman of 
the committee to take charge of Ohio’s Educa- 
tional Exhibit at Chicago next July, has issued a 
circular to superintendents of schools in relation 
to said exhibit. Let the schools rally in this mat- 
ter, and let it be seen that the Buckeye State is not 
wanting in fervor when a national educational ex- 
nt sy is to be made. Send to Mr. Hard for cir- 
cular. 


HENRY HOLT & CO. 


American Science Series 


BESSEY'S BOTANIES 


Advanced Course Introduction price, $2.20 
Briefer Course. . 1.08 


MARTIN'S HUMAN BODY 


Advanced Course Introduction price, $2.20 
Briefer Course = 1.20 
Elementary Course . rts) 


PACKARD’S ZOOLOGIES 


Advanced Course Introduction price, $2.40 
Briefer Course... 1.12 
Elementary Course . .80 


REMSEN’S CHEMISTRIES 


Briefer Course ‘ Introduction price, $1.12 
Elementary Course . 


Newcomb & Holden's ASTRONOMIE 


Advanced Course 


WALKER’S POLITICAL ECONOMY 


Advanced Course Introduction price, $1.80 
Briefer Course... 1.20 


Introduction price, $2.00 
1.12 


rH A copy of either of above sent, postpaid, for 
examination, with view to introduction, upon receipt 
of its price. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., Publishers, 
29 W. 23d st., New York, 


What is Said by Leading Superintendents — 


Courses of Study and 


Timely.” 

* Simple, practical, and succinct.” 

“A thoroughly reliable handbook for 
young teachers.” 

* Helpful matter, judiciously chosen and 
clearly stated.” 

“The kind of a book that teachers will 
read.” 

** Comprehensive.” 

“ Affords direct help at a critical point.” 

* Avoids extremes and ‘ isms.’” 

“An aid to superintendents and com- 
mittees.”” 


SEND FOR IT. 


— OF — 


By JOHN T. PRINCE, 


Agent of Massachusetts State Board of Education. 


Methods of Teaching, 


‘Bears the weight of authority.” 

“Shows just what to do, and how to do it.” 

* Suggestive.” 

“Gives definite and minute directions 
for teaching each subject.” 

* Illustrates the vital connection between 
principles and methods.” 

“The work of an experienced, practical 
educator.” 

“No teacher of experience can read i 
without profit.” 


co 


“Helps teachers put their work on ra- 


| tional grounds.” 


Teachers’ 


Price, 75 cents, postpaid. 


& COMPANY, Publishers, 
TO TEACHERS: 


First Mortgage Western Farm Leans, at 


Address 


Nevel, Easy, Safe, and Practical method of acquiring a competency. Within the reach of all. 
Endorsed by financiers. $180 a month saved out of your salary, and placed in our New Co-operative 


$5,077.12 in 20 years, or to $11,698.55 in 30 years, the greater part profit. 
proportion. More profitable than Savings Bank deposits. Better than U. S. Bonds. 
interest immediately. Send at once for full particulars—tree. Mention this paper. 


DAKOTA MORTGAGE BANKING CO., Huron, Dakota, 


Boston, New York, and Chicago, 


Small Monthly Savings placed at inter- 
est willsoon make you independent. New, 


7 per cemt. compound interest, will amount to 
Larger or smaller sums in 
Meney draws 


S. S. HAMILL, 
‘hi 
Author of “ New Science of Elocution,” 
WILL OPEN HIS 


SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, 
FIRST SUMMER SESSION, JUNK Ist, 1887 
SKCOND *  SULY 18th, 1887. 


Pupils prepared for Teachers of El 
“locution 
Dramatic Readers. Send for Circular. =e 


BEFORE AN AUDIEN CE, 
Or the Use of the Will in Pubiie Speaking. 
TALKS TO THE STUDENTS OF THE UNIVERSITIES 
OF 8ST. ANDREWS AND OF ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND. 
By NATHAN SHEPPARD. 

Author of “Shut upin Paris” ; Editor of “ George 
Eliot’s Essays” ; ete., ete. 
i2mo, cloth, 75 cents, 

FUNK & WAGNALLS, Pubs,, 18-20 Astor PI, N. Y. 


Life and Works 


JOHN AMOS COMENIUS. 


By S. LAURIE, A.M., F. R.S. E., 


Professor of the Institutes and History of Education 
in the University of Edinburgh. 


Price, $1.00, 


AN INVALUABLE WORK FOR EVERY 
TEACHER’S LIGRARY. 


“T have read with much pleasure and protit 
Laurie's Life and Educational Works of Comenius. 
It is surprising to see what a keen insight, he, more 
than two centuries ago, had into the vital principles 
of education, and what a practical grasp he had upon 
the philosophy ofinental and mora! training and cult- 
ure. The book cannot fail to be suggestive and 
helpful to teachers who are seeking for light and 
guidance in their professional work. I most heartily 

sachers.””— A. P. ST Se 
ONE, LL.D., Supt. Schools, 
Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


2410 pages, 12mo, Cloth. 


3 SOMERSET BosTon, MAss. 
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PENNSYLVANIA.—The trustees of the Millers- 
ville State Normal School have, during the past 
year, expended about $12,000 in improvements. 
The dining-room has been entirely refurnished, 
water conveyed into all the rooms, buildings added 
and some rebuilt, and a reading-room opened. It 
is now probably the best-equipped normal school 
in the state. 

Supt. B. G. Ames, of Columbia, Lancaster Co., 
has tendered his resignation to take effect at the 
close of the present school year. He has served 
eleven years, and raised the schools under his 
charge to the high standard they now maintain. | ( 
His successor will be elected in May. 

Prof. M. A. Gruber, of Bernyille, Berks Co., 


library, Mr. Galen C. Moses, of Bath, has given 
$10,000 to the Patten Library Association of that 
city. 


College have surrendered their charters. 


my last year, were $22,000 fora gymnasium, $14,- 


principle that has distinguished him as a Boston 
master. 

The Norfolk County High School Masters organ- 
ized at the Crawford House, February 19, by the 
choice of Edgar R. Downs, of Weymouth, as 
president, and Sanford W. Billings, of Sharon, as 
secretary. It was voted to forma Norfolk County 
High School Masters’ Club to meet at the Craw- 
ford House in connection with the Norfolk County 
Masters’ Club, for informal professional discussion 
and social intercourse. The next meeting will be 
held March 12, and the subject for discussion will 
be, ‘‘ What is the Proper aim of the High 
School ?”’ 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE, 
— For the purpose of establishing a free public 


— The Druidic University and the Maine Eclectic 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
— The disbursements of Phillips-Exeter Acade- 


00 for salaries, and $4,082 for scholarships. 
— According to the recent report of the State 


GENERAL EPITOME. 
— Railroad yardmen at Cleveland, 0., are on 
the strike. 
— Five cases of small-pox discovered in New 
York City. 
— Uriah A. 
lege $230,000, 
— The strike on the cable roads in San Fran- 
cisco is ended. 
— The public debt was reduced $1,436,782 
during February. 
— Rufus Blodgett has been elected U. S, Senator 
from New Jersey. 


Boyden bequeaths Harvard Col- 


has accepted the position of Supt. of Schools of 


Marion, S. C. 


A special meeting of the Board of Control for 


Supt. of Public Instruction, the new school law is 
working well. A strong sentiment, however, is 
being developed in various sections of the state 
favoring an amendment to the law, which shall 
abolish all Somersworth act districts and those 


— Professors George I. Alden and Milton P. 
Higgins, of the Worcester Free Institute, have 
declined to accept the positions offered them in the 
Technical School at Atlanta, Ga. 


Angerinos is elected president of the 


Greek Chamber of Deputies. 


— By the wreck of a junk off the coast of Siam, 


600 Chinese were drowned. 


Easton was recently held for the purpose of taking 
measures looking to a commemoration of the ser- 
vices of their faithful and efficient superintendent, 
who for thirty-three anda third years has adminis- 


the greatest respect and admiration. 


TENNESSEE.—Governor Taylor’s message con- 
tains some suggestions in reference to our common- 
school system which greatly surprised his constit- 
uency. He had been supposed to be an opponent 
of the Blair Education Bill. Following is a por- 
tion of the message relating to Federal Aid for 
Common Schools: ‘‘ Complete and sufficient pro- 
vision for the support of our public schools can 
hardly be made until our taxable wealth shall have 
been greatly increased by a more extensive devel- 
opment of our resources. But until this shall take 
place, where shall we look for a complement to the 
provision we are able to make? . . . . My sense 
of duty to the children of the state compels me to 
say that if there is a surplus of money in the na- 
tional treasury not applicable to the payment of 
the national debt, the appropriation of the same 
for this purpose, stripped of the conditions of Fed- 
eral supervision, would be an inestimable blessing.’’ 
In the Senate, nineteen out of twenty-five Demo- 
erats favor national aid to the schools of the state. 

Iion. Frank M. Smith has been confirmed as 
State Supt. of Public Instruction. 

Hon. H. B. Heywood, ex-Supt. of Pablie Schools 
of Hamilton Co., died in Chattanooga, Feb. 11, at 
the age of 57 years. 

Andrew J. Rickoff, A.M., of Yonkers, N. Y., 
recently visited Chattanooga for the purpose of in- 


created by special acts of the Legislature. 


ch i i 

tered his office in a manner that has won for him 
ing zeal, quick thought, wide reading, and uni- 
formly good judgment. 
school graduates with a course of study covering 
eighteen months. 
pervising eye; read psychology and pedagogy 
under her direction; read the best professional 
literature, and fit themselves for good primary- 
school work. 
fruiting of his desires and plans. 


Hawes schools held their annual reunions last week. 
dome, while the Hawes boys were served at 
Young’s. 


guests of the Bridgewater Normal Association, 
which held a pleasant reunion Friday evening, | 
March 4, at the United States Hotel : Gen. Francis | 
> gs Dr. A. G. Boyden, Prof. H. E. Holt, 


others. 


School, was once in the army ; afterward became a 
student in the Bridgewater State Normal School. |eanfurnish you work that you can do at great profit and 
In later years,he made a good record for himself in 
the Massachusetts Legislature, where, on several 
occasions, he turned the tide of legislation by the 
same earnest, level-headed, plucky adherence to 


CONNECTICUT, 

— Trouble has arisen between the students in the 
freshmen class of Wesleyan University, Middle- 
town, and the Faculty. At 12 o’clock on the 
night of February 28, in direct violation of a rule 
laid down at the beginning of the college year, the 
students fired three cannon. This was followed 
by a series of Faculty meetings which resulted in 
the suspension of a’) man. The measure taken 
seemed to the students very severe, the time having 
been extended to September. Fifty members of 
the class, instead of attending ehapel services on 
Monday, accompanied their class-mate to the 
depot. The tutor, through whose influence the ’10 
man was suspended, has been offered unnumbered 
insults by the students. 


— Miss Adele Ever’s Training School at Man- 
and, She is a lady of unbounded energy, inspir- 
She has a class of high- 


They all teach under her su- 


Supt. Buck sees in this school the 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boston.—The graduates of the Phillips and the 


The Phillips boys were entertained at the Ven- 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN DIGESTIVE DISORDERS, 

Dr. E. V. Wright, Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 
says: ‘‘I have used it for years, and my experi- 
ence has proved beyond question that the peculiar 
combination of phosphates renders it most valuable 
in the treatment of digestive disorders.’’ 


The following were among the distinguished 


Russell, Secretary J. W. Dickinson and 


Edward Southworth, master of the Mather SOMETHING NEW 


and most important. Hallett & Co., Portland, Me., 


live at home, wherever you are located. Either sex; all 
jages. Asa P. Rand, Westboro, Mass., writes us that he 
| nade $60 profit in a single day. Every worker can make 
from 85 to 825 and upwards perday. Allisnew. Capital 
not required ; you are started free, Full particulars 
free. Sena your address at once. 


— Newfoundland on the verge of rebellion ; 
many favor annexation to the United States. 

— Revolt in Bulgaria. An uprising against the 
government led by the Russians. 

— The House passes the bill appropriating $2,- 
900,000 for two years’ Mexican pensions. 

— Horses, for cavalry and artillery service, are 
being purchased in Canada for the British army. 

— Sir Michael Hicks-Beach resigns the position 
of chief secretary for Ireland. II] health the cause. 

— An explosion in the Beaubron collieries at St. 
Etienne, France, caused the death of several hun- 
dred miners. 

— Asa result of the earthquake in Italy, $10,- 
000,000 worth of property is destroyed, depriving 
20,000 people of their homes. 

— The Ameer of Afghanistan is preparing for a 
“holy war.’’ It is believed that Russia is at the 
bottom of the trouble. 

— Forty-ninth Congress adjourned. Was in 
session 10 months and 26 days, and enacted 1,451 
laws. 

— The Canadian Pacific Railway Company have 
completed arrangements for through connection 
with China. 

— Rev. Henry Ward Beecher stricken with 
apoplexy and paralysis at his home in Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Died Tuesday morning, Feb. 8. 

— King Osear of Sweden dissolves the Rigstag 
for refusing to vote the estimates asked by the 
government. 

— The Nova Scotia ship, Thomas N. Hart, 
which sailed from New York for China, May 16, 
with a crew of 21 men, has been given up as lost. 


specting its schools, 


VIRGINIA, — The University of Virginia has 
provided special courses of instruction for teachers 
in the publie schools of the state. After April 1 
they will be admitted to the schools of the Aca- 
demical Department of the University without 
payment of tuition. 

There are twelve Virginia students holding 
Peabody scholarships at the Normal College at 
Nashville, Tenn. The last report of Chancellor 
Stearns shows that each has maintained a credit- 
able standing. 

The free-school system is growing in the regard 
of the people. There is complaint, however, of 
irregular attendance. Hon. John L. Buchanan, 
Supt. of Public Instruction, said in a recent article 
that, after making one allowance in view of dis- 
tance and inclement weather, ‘‘there is a great 
deal of such absence for which there is no reason- 


AMHERST SUMMER SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES. 


ELEVENTH SESSION. 
TWENTY-TWO TEACHERS AND LECTURERS. 


INSTRUCTION GIVEN IN 


NINE LANCUACES; also in SYNTAX, LITERATURE, CHEMISTRY, 
ART and MUSIC. 


July Gth to August 9th. 


President SEELYE of Amherst College, writes: ‘The recent session of the School (1886) was the best 
et held, in respect of the thoroughness of the instruction given and the interest with which the pupils were 
nspired. It was an inspiration even to be an on-looker.” 


For Circular and Program, address 


Mention this paper. Prof. W. L. MONTACUE, Amherst, Mass. 


able excuse.”’ 

The Virginia Teachers’ Reading Association, 
organized a little more than two years ago, is doing 
good service. Nearly five hundred teachers have 
taken the course in whole or in part. The officers 
at present are Hon. John L. Buchanan, Supt. Pub- 
lic Instruction, President; Prof. Wm. F. Fox, ed- 
itor of the Educational Journal, Secretary ; Supt. 
Wm. M. Graybill, Treasurer. The course of read- 
ing for the first year is Raub’s Methods of Teaching, 
Raub’s School Management, and Tracy’s Anatomy, 
Physiology, and Ilygiene. Second year, Johonnot’s 


CHOICE NEW BOOKS. 


THE BEST BOOKS FOR 


Entertainments, Exhibitions, and Other Purposes. 


9 New and original. ‘‘ Without exception this is the best 
Young Folks Dialogues. book of the kind.’’—Register, Springfield, [llinois. 120 pages, 


handsome cover. Boards, 40 cts. Paper, 25 cts. 


Principles and Practice of Teaching, Painter's 
History of Education, and White's Elements of 
Pedagogy. 


Little People’s Speaker. 


Contains : Ly 
Temperance Speeches, soul-stirring Patriotic Orations, etc. 
100 pages attractively bound. Bds.,25c. Paper, lic. 


State Editor, C, W. CABEEN, Nicollet. 
Wisconsin.—Hon. H. C. Adams recently made 


Young Folks’ Entertainments. 


original. Contains: Motion Songs, Charades, 
Pantomimes, Tableaux, Concert R 


a strong argument before the State Agricultural 
Association in favor of establishing a separate state 
agricultural college. At present it isa part of the 
State University, and the students pursuing the 


S For Reading and Recitation. 
Choice Humor. is a very fine selection of articles from our best authors. 


Handsomely bound. Boards, 40 cts. Paper, 25 cts. 
Adapted for use in public and private. 


Motion Pieces, Drills, ete. 


recommend its perusal as a sure cure for the blues.’’—Christian Advocate, 


agricultural course have been very few in number. 
Supt. C. H. Keyes, of Janesville, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Wisconsin exhibit at 


The Elocutionist’s Annual, No. 14. 


Appropriately engraved cover. Boards, 50 cents. Paper, 30 cents. 


Best Readings from the current litera- 
ture of the year. Uniform in style, and 


San Francisco, Cal. 


the National Teachers’ Association, to be held in 
Chicago next July. 

The State Normal School at Oshkosh is full to 
overflowing. 


Shoemaker’s Dialogues. 


Cloth, 50 cts. Paper, 30 cents. 


Entirely new and original. ‘ We have read much of this 
book, and know of nothing else so well suited to school and 
social purposes.’’ — Christian Statesman, Milwaukee, Wis. 


bers always on hand. 200 pages. 


A bill has been introduced in the Legislature 
providing for the establishment of a college for 
Indians. 


How to become a Public Speaker. 


250 pages. Cleth, $1.00. Paper, 60 cents. 


By WILLIAM PITTENGER. This work 
shows how any person of ordinary perse- 
verance may become a ready and effect- 


The new Milwaukee High School was formally 
opened Wednesday evening, Feb. 23. Mr. Geil- 
fuss, Chairman of the High School Committee, 
traced the growth of the school from 1875 to the 


Reading as a Fine Art. 


12mo. Handsomely engraved cover. Boards, 50 cts. Paper, 30 cents. 
By ErNEsT LEGouvéE of the Academie Francaise. Trans- 
lated from the ninth edition by Abby Langdon Alger. 


Cloth, 50 cents. 


ive public speaker. 


present time. The enrollment has increased from 
184 in 1875 to 436 in 1886. A part of this increase 
is attributable to the addition of a business course 
to the curriculum. 

One of the representatives of the People’s Party 
in the Legislature has introduced a bill to make 
the office of superintendent of schools of Milwau- 
kee elective, instead of appointive, and increasing 
of members of the School Board one 

ird. 


offe 
The above books are sold by all booksellers and newsdealers, or will be mailed upon receipt of price. 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
1127 Girard Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT. 


CHAS. C. SHOEMAKER, Manager. 


Concert Recitations, Holiday Pieces, ringing 


By E. C. and L. J. Rook. Absolutely new and 


ecitations, 


It 
We would heartily 


size with previous numbers. Back num- 


poeaeny should get our complete catalogue of books and plays ; also announcement of special | p 
30-da 


VALUABLE 
Reference Books! 


Familiar ShortSayings. ByS. Arrnur 
Bent, A.M. Fifth Edition, Revised and En- 
larged. 12mo. Vellum Cloth, $2.00. 
Indispensable to students, writers, and libraries. 

It gives a collection of short, sententious sayings of 

all times, such as are constantly referred to, but are 

not to be found in other books of reference. A short 
sketch of each speaker and the circumstances attend- 
ing each remark is also given. The work is brought 
down to the latest time, quoting 80 authors not before 
included, and containing over 300 new sayings from 

Agassiz, Choate, President Cleveland, Evarts, Car- 

lyle, Gladstone, Wellington, Parnell, ete., ete. 


Familiar Allusions, A Iandbook of Mis- 
cellaneous Information, including the names and 
descriptions of Celebrated Statues, 

aintings, LValaces, Country Seats, Ruins, 
Churches, Ships, Streets, Clubs, Natural Curios- 
ities, and the like. By W. A. WHEELER and 
C. G. WHEELER. $2.00, 


Events and Epochsin Religious His- 
tory. By JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, Illus- 
trated. $2.00. 

CONTENTS. — The Catacombs; The Buddhist 
Monks of Central Asia; The Christian Monks ; 
Augustine, Anselm, Bernard Jeanne d’Are ; Savo- 
narola, Luther, Loyola; The Mystics : Neo -Plato- 
nists, German Pietists, Fenelon, Swedenborg, Emer- 
son; George Fox; The Hugenots, Waldenses, 
Albigenses ; John Wesley; The Moravians and 
Methodists. 


The Course of Empire. Being Outlines 
of the Chief Political Changes in the History of 
the World. Arranged by Centuries, with vario- 
rum illustrations, by C. G. WHEELER. 12mo. $2. 
A magnificent treasury of history: 25 full-page 

colored maps, showing the governments of Europe 

and Asia, in every century since 500 B.C. ; with 
chronological table, list of great men, and 25 pages 
or more of history of each century, with copious and 
vigorous quotations from Guizot, ogee sb Milman, 

Lecky, Hallam, Gibbon, Livy, Grote, Buckle, Carlyle, 

et al. 


Edge-Tools of Speech, By MArurin 


M. BALLOU, author of ‘A Treasury of 
Thought,’’ ‘‘ Due South,’’ ete., ete. 1 vol., 
8vo. $3.50. 


“A great new work, in which are preserved the 
choicest expressions and opinions of the great think- 
ers and writers of all ages, from Confucius to Ruskin. 
These pungent apothegms and brilliant memorabilia 
are all carefully classified by topics ; so that the 
choicest work of many years of patient labor in the 
libraries of America and Europe is condensed into 
erfect form and made readily available. It will be 
indispensable to all writers and speakers, and should 
be in every library.”’— Traveller. 


Sold by all Booksellers, Sent, postpaid, 
on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 


Growing in Popularity Every Day. 


WHY: 


9 Bond Street, New York: 
FRANK H. BEATTYS, New York Manager. 


1. They are the most thoroughly systematic, progressive, complete, 
2. They are the most musical. 

3. They are the easiest to teach. 

134 & 136 Wabash Ave., Chicago: 


Normal Music Readers and Charts. 


[and econom ° 


8. A. MAXWELL & CO, 


By JOHN W. TUFTS 
and H. E. HOLT. 


1g” Every Teacher should send 40 cents for Teachers’ 
Manual, explaining and illustrating the course. ‘ 
and Price-lists of School Publications, Maps, and Illustrative 


School Apparatus, mailed free. 


SILVER, ROGERS & CO., Publishers, *° *gosFon?"°"" 
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EDUCATION. 


Some Recent 


Publications. 


Title. 
Talks About Law. - - 
Rules of Conduct. - - 
Heart of the Weed. - 
Crawford. - - - - - 
Sociology. - ° 
Studies fn Musical History. - - 
The Story of Persia. - - - - - 
Sketches and In - - 
Romance of the Inexpected. - 
Fall of Maximilian’s Empire. - 
Life of 2 vols. - 
School Devices. - 
Nelly Marlow. - - - 
Elementary Chemistry. - iy 
The Master of the Ceremonies. - - - - 
Latin Word Building. - - - 
In One Town. - - 
Whatisthe Church’? - 
Words of Comfort. 
Handbook of English History. 
Little Miss Weezy. - - 
Margaret of Angouleme. - - - - 
In the Time of Roses. - - - - - 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 

Tuk revised edition of Johnson's Universal Cy- 
clopedia is now complete, bringing every depart- 
ment of this great work down to October, 1586. 
It is the only Cyclopedia that has been made by a 
thoroughly organized body of scholars, having thirty- 
three department editors and more than two thousand 
eminent specialists as contributors, who have written 
and placed their names to articles in it. While it 
is compact in form, being in eight volumes, it is 
more comprehensive in number of subjects treated 
than any other, contains more matter than any 
other save one, is the latest of a// the cyclopedias, 
and cheap in price. 


ImPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
at the GRAND UNION Hore ., opposite Grand Cen- 
tral Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and “. 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and a 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 


— I should like to see any kind of a man, dis- 
tinguishable from a gorilla, that some good, and 
even pretty woman, could not shape a husband 
out of.—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


ApVIcE TO MoTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
** bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 

t known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 


— All politeness is owing to liberty. We polish 
one another, and rub off our corners and rough 
sides by a sort of amical collision. To restrain 
this is inevitable to bring a rust upon men’s un- 
derstandings. — Sha/ftes)ury. 


Mr. M. FrANcIs, of Washington, D.C., has 
discovered a sure cure for headache. It will cure 
any case in thirty minutes. The ingredients may 
be had at any drug store, and at a small cost. 
Mr. Francis will send the receipt and full diree- 
tions by mail to any one for one dollar. Any of 
our readers that suffer with headache should write 
to him and get the receipt. 


* SEE the advertisement of the Dakota Mortgage 
Banking Co. on page 156. Send them|your address 
by postal for full particulars. 


CATARRHE CURED. 


A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying ever 
known remedy, at last found a preséription whieh 
completely cured and saved him from death. An 
sufferer from this dreadful disease sending a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope to Dr. Lawrence, 212 
Kast 9th St., New York, will receive the recipe free 
of charge. eow 


Agents Wanted. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED for 


PLATFORM ECHOES 


or LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART, 


PY John B. Gough. 


last and crowning life work, brim full of thrilling inter 
est, humor and pathos. Bright, pure, and good, full of 
“laughter and tears,” it sells af sight to all. To it is added 
the Life and Death of Mr. Gough, by Rev. LYMAN AB- 
BOTT. 1000 Agents Wanted, -Men and Women. #100 
ve ra Terms an ay cights. rite for circulars to 


DON’T DELAY! 


E want to engage for the coming Institute 
Season, active teachers, male or fe- 
male, to represent the JOURNAL OF EpucA- 
TION and * AMERICAN TEACHER ” at every 
County Institute. to be held in Jowa, Nebraska, Mis- 
sourit and Jlinois. 

To any one who means business we will give exclu- 
sive right of territory, and pay a liberal cash com- 
mission. Address NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 

3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


uthor. Publisher. Price 
role, Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, Bost, B2 
“ “ “ 6 00 
— Cupples, Upham, & Co, Boston, 1 25 
Westall Harper & Brothers, N Y, 25 

Jak T Y Crowell & Co, NY. 1 25 
Bascom G P Putnam’s Sons, N Y, 1 +4 
Davis “ : 
Benjamin 1 00 
Campbell 1 25 
Schroeder 
Bowden J B Lippincott Co, Phila, 9 00 
Johnson E L Kellogg & Co, N Y, 35 
Shaw & Donnell 1 25 
Buckley D Lothrop & Co, Boston, H bo 4 
Nichols 

Remsen Henry Holt & Co, NY, 1 00 
Fenn D Appleton & Co, N Y, 50 
Gates 

Downey “ 26 
Fisher o 40 
Goodale White, Stokes, & Allen, N Y, 1 50 
Guest Lee & Shepard, Boston, 1 50 
Shirley 1 00 
Balzac Roberts Bros, Boston, 150 
Robinson be 1 4 


Scannell 


| 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— Rubinstein, when in Leipsic, was one day 
visited by a very pretty girl, who asked permission 
to play for him. After her somewhat doubtful 
performance she rose and asked the great master, 
who was smiling ironically, ‘* What shall I do ?”’ 
‘Get married,’’ was Rubinstein’s laconic answer, 
given in a tone of conviction. —Musical Courter. 


Hale’s Honey is the best Cough Cure, 25c., 50c., $1. 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beautifies, 25c. 
German Corn Remover ki!!s Corns and Bunions, 25c. 
Hill’s Hair & Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, 50c. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 
Dean’s Rheumatic Pills are a sure cure, 50c. 


— ‘*Thank God, there’s one man who never 
spoke a cross word to his wife,’’ said Sam Jones 
at an Omaha meeting the other night, as a round- 
faced, good-natured man arose in response to Sam’s 
question if such a person was present. The good- 
natured man smiled a bland smile and said: ‘‘ I 
haven’t any wife. I’m a bachelor.’’ 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having had 
pines in his hands by an East India missionary the 
ormula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis. 
Catarrh, Asthma, and all throat and Lung Affections, 
also a positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints, after having tested its 
wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases, 
has felt it his duty to make it known to his suffering 
fellows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to re- 
lieve human suffering, I will send free of charge, to 
all who desire it, this recipe, in German, French 
or English, with full directions for preparing and 
using. Sent by mail by addressing with stamp, nam- 
ing this paper, W. A. Noyes, 149 Powers’ Block, 
Rochester, N. Y. eow 


— Why does the beauteous maiden seem 
So wearied and so vexed ? 
She’s just found out the tale will be 
** Continued in our next.”’ 


— 'The best medical writers claim that the suec- 
cessful remedy for nasal catarrh must be non- 
irritating, easy of application, and one that will by 
its own action reach all the remote sores and ul- 
cerated surfaces. The history of the efferts to 
treat catarrh during the past few years obliges us 
to admit that only one remedy has completely met 
these conditions, and that is Ely’s Cream Balm. 
This safe and pleasant remedy has mastered ca- 
tarrh as nothing else has ever done, and both phy- 
sicians and patients freely concede this fact. The 
more distressing symptoms quickly yield to it. 


TENTH SEASON, The 
most enjoyable and econom- 
icalexcursionsever planned 

ore furnished forthe 


money thanin AnyTouryet offered, All 

and Hotels Be the 
, Fast, New Steamship, CITY OF RO} 

Send for circular free. E, TOURJEE, vaaun” 


5 
Teacher’s Manual of Penmanship. 

Gives full directions for organizing classes. 

Gives full directions for Posrrion, PEN-HOLDING, 
MOVEMENTS, TRACING, and COUNTING. 

Describes all the letters practically. 

Gives a hundred cut illustrations, and shows how 
to illustrate on blackboard. 

Gives just what a petmory or grammar school 
teacher needs in teaching this branch. 

Send and get a copy by mail. Only 60 ets. in cloth 
binding. Remit postal note or postage-stamps to 

J. W. C. GILMAN & CO., 14 Bromfield St., Boston. 


When I say cure 1 do not mean FI J 4 


time and then have them return in, I mean aradical cure. 
§ have made the aiscase of FITS, EPILEPSY or FALLING 
SICKNESS a life-long study, Iwarrant my remedy te cure 
the worst cases. Because others have failed is no reason for 
Rot now receivingacure. Send at once for a treatise and a 
Bottle of my infallible remedy. Give Express and Post 
It costs you porhing fora aI wiljeure 

Address Dr. @. ROOT, ow 


MEDICAL MINUTES 


THIRD EDITION. 


An explicit treatise on 
Nervous Debility, etc., with 
colored engravi ngs, 112 


es. 
rice 25 cents by mail, to 
any address, from the 


author, 
J. LEWIS, 


Dr. C. 
129 Friendship Street, 
Providence. R.1. 


Acme Stationery and Paper Co. 
59 Duane St., New York, 


School Stationery, 

MANHATTAN WRITING TABLETS, 

TIP-TOP WRITING TABLETS, 

EUREKA WRITING TABLETS, 

SCHOLAR'S DELIGHT WRITING TABLETS, 
DRAWING TABLETS, 

QUINCY PRACTICE PAPERS, &c. 


(<= Send for Price Lists. 


EVERY TEACHER should send 
One Dollar to The Supplement Co., 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass., for a 
sample copy of The New Arithme- 
tic, prepared by three hundred prom- 
inent educators of the United States, 
Canada, England, Scotland, Ireland, 
This volume 


Australia, and India. 


cannot be compared with any other 


text-book on arithmetic, because, 
from cover to cover, it is unlike all 
others. Ten thousand teachers have 
already pronounced it a great work 
—a step far in advance of the ordi- 
nary ideas regarding this subject, and 
something fully abreast of the prac- 
tical times in which we live. Every- 
thing about this arithmetic is new; 
even the binding is a little better 


than the ordinary. 
paper. 


Mention this 


JOSEPH CILLOTT'S , 
STEELY PENS. 


THE FAVORITE 


SOLD sy ALL DEALERS maroucnour me WORLD. 
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® Mar. 10, 1887. 


A Medicine, Not a Drink. 
HIGH AUTHORITY. 


Hop Bitters is not, in any sense, an alcoholic bev- 
erage or liquor, and could not be sold, for use, ex- 
cept to persons desirous of obtaining medicinal 
bitters. GREEN B. RAUM, 

U. S. Com'r Internal Rev. 


Washington, D. C., Sept. 24, 1884. 


Dear Sir—Why don’t you get a certificate from 
Col. W. H. W., of Baltimore, showing how he 
cured himself of drunkenness by the help of Hop 
Bitters. His is a wonderful case. He is well 
known in Rochester, N. Y., by all the drinking 
people there. He is known in this city, Cincinnati, 
New Orleans, New York; in fact all over the 
country, as he has spent thousands of dollars for 
rum. I honestly believe his card would be worth 
thousands of dollars to you in this city and Balti- 
more alone, and make thousands of sober men by 
inducing the use of your bitters. 

J. A. W. 


Prejudice Kills. 


‘* Eleven years our daughter suffered on a bed 
of misery under the care of several of the best 
physicians, who gave her disease various names but 
no relief, and now she is restored to us in good 
health by Hop Bitters, that we had poohed at two 
years before using it. We earnestly hope and pray 
that no one else will let their sick suffer as we did, 
on account of prejudice against so good a medicine 
as Hop Bitters.’""—The Parents—Good Templars. 


Milton, Del., Feb. 10, 1886. 


Having used Hop Bitters, the noted remedy for 
debility, nervousness, indigestion, ete., I have no 
hesitation in saying that it is indeed an excellent 
medicine and recommend it to any one as a truly 
tonic bitters. 

Respectfully, 
Rev. Mrs. J. H ELLGOOD. 


Scipio, N. Y., Dee. 1, 1884. 

T am the pastor of the Baptist church here and 
an educated physician. I am not in practice, but 
am my sole family physcian, and advise in chronic 
cases. Over a year ago I recommended your Hop 
Bitters to my invalid wife, who has been under 
medical treatment of Albany’s best physicians sev- 
eral years. She has been greatly benefited, and 
still uses the medicine. I believe she will become 
thoroughly cured of her various complicated dis- 
eases by their use. We both recommend them to 
our friends, many of whom have also been cured 
of their various ailments by them. 


Rev. E. R. WARREN. 


Cured of Drinking. 


‘* A young friend of mine was cured of an insa- 
tiable thirst for liquor that had so prostrated his 
system that he was unable to do any business. He 
was entirely cured by the use of Hop Bitters. It 
allayed all that burning thirst ; took away the 
appetite for liquor; made his nerves steady; and 
he has remained a steady and sober man for more 
than two vears, and has no desire to return to his 
cups, and [ know of a number of others that have 
been cured of drinking by it.’’—From a leading 
R. R. Official, Chicago, Til. 


ELY’sS 


CATARRH opeam BALM 


é LY’S 


Cleanses the 
Head. Alla ys 
J inflammation. 
Heals the Sores. 
Restores the 
Senses of Taste, 
Smell, ‘Hearing. 
A Quick | Relief. 


HAY -F EVER A Positive Cure. 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is agree- 
able. Price, 50 cents at Druggists; by mail, regis- 
tered, 60 cts. Cireulars free. 

ELY BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 


is applied. 
Balsam and the medicinal virtues of 


Hop Plaster: 


THE MAGAZINES. 

— The March Century has a complete short story b 
Mr. Cable entitled “Grande Pointe” being the 
of his stories of the Arcadian County of Louisiana. 
Auother feature of a popular character is an article 
on Composite Photography, by Prof. J. T. Stoddard, 
of Smith College, accompanied by eight examples of 
this weirdly fascinating art; an article which is 

‘hich is how occupled with amateur photography. 
M Stoddard has carried out Professor Fransis tial: 
ton’s idea to a useful extent, and makes clear to the 
reader the methods by which his results are accom- 
er ey Other articles of a piquant interest in the 

eld of photography are in preparation for the mag- 
azine. Mr. J. . Stillman writes and illustrates 
‘“* The Coinage of the Greeks,” There is an introduc- 
tory pa er to a series on “The Cathedral Churches 
of England,” by Mrs. M. G. van Rensselaer. The 
first paper is necessarily illustrated with diagrams, 
but the separate papers on the great English cathe- 
drals will contain the best drawings which have yet 
been done by Mr. Joseph Pennell, the American ar- 
Uist. Another topic which does not seem out of place 
in the Century is that of “Faith Healing and Kin- 
dred Phenomena,” which is the subject of a second 
paper by the Rev. Dr. J. M. Buckley, who has made 
a special study of the topic, his first paper having 
appeared in June of last year. Dr. Buckley combats 
what he considers the delusions and impositions of 
a fanatical creed. In the department of poetry Miss 
Emma Lazarus contributes a number of ‘Little 
Poems in Prose,” entitled ‘“‘ By the Waters of Baby- 
lon.”’ The other poems in the number are “ The 
Clock of the Universe,” by George MacDonald; “ In 
a Dark Hour,” by Gertrude Hall; “The Song of 
Songs,’’ by Edna Jean Proctor; “‘ Dakota,” by Joel 
Benton; ‘‘In the Lane,” by John Vance Cheney; 
arid * Little Jack” (in Negro dialect), by Thomas 
Nelson Page. Also (in “ Bric-A-Brac’’), “Adele aus 
der Ohe,”’ by R. W. Gilder; “To a Watch Hand,” by 
George Parsons Lathrop, and other contributions by 
Esther B. Tiffany, Robertson Trowbridge, Margaret 
Vandegrift, W. J. Henderson, Dudley C. Hasbrouck, 
and Charles E. Whittemore. ‘Open Letters” in- 
cludes a consideration of “The Poetic Outlook in 
America.’ The Lincoln history enters upon the 
second posted of about ten years of his life, conclud- 
ing with his speech-making in New York and New 
England, and the particular topic for the present 
month is **The Movement for Slavery Extension,” 
these pages being preliminary to the study of Lin- 
coln’s relation to the antislavery movement. Messrs. 
Hay and Nicolay date the slavery controversy as far 
back as the time of The Mayflower, and follow it 
from then down to the repeal of the Missouri Com- 

romise. The portraits of the number are of Eli 
Vhitney, the inventor of the cotton-gin, President 
Pierce, Cass, Houston, Atchison, Dixon, Aiken, Rich- 
ardson, and Banks. A historical map of the United 
States in 1854 is also given, showing the various ac- 
cessions of territory. A valuable Open Letter” on 
*Lincoln’s Ancestors in Virginia,’ with original 
documents, is contributed by John T. Harris, jr., of 
Harrisonburg, Virginia. ‘‘ Topics of the Time” con- 
tains ** The Voting Power of Ignorance,” *‘ The New 
North,” ‘‘ The Shop-Council,” *‘ Artin Our Coinage,” 
and “A Breach in the Chinese Wall.” A full-page 
engraving of Mr, Stanton’s portrait is printed as the 
frontispiece of the magazine. 


— The Popular Science Monthly for March has for 
a frontispiece an excellent portrait of its former ed- 
itor-in-chief, Mr. E. L. Youmans, and a sketch of his 
life by his accomplished sister. It contains eleven 
very interesting and instructive articles, with Edit- 
or’s Table, Literary Notices oe Miscellany, 
Notes, ete. ‘* Higher Education o Women and the 
Family,” by Dr. L. M. Hall, is an article that all in- 
terested in the subject will find valuable. **Compara- 
tive Psychology : Its Objects and Problems,” by T. 
Wesley Mills, M.D., of Montreal, is a very learned 
paper, full of pertinent thought. This monthly fills 
aniche not occupied by any vther periodical in this 
country, and demands the patronage of all interested 
in general science. Price, $5.00 a year; single num- 
bers, 50 cents. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

— The Wide Awake, for March, is a very entertain- 
ing number. It contains the last paper of the Long- 
fellow series descriptive of the poet’s friendships 
and intimacies with children other than his own, and 
the author tells us in the most delightful way of the 
winning kindness which seemed to go out from the 
poet’s heart to every child he met. Grant Allen has 
a characteristic article, entitled ‘A New England 
Flower.” Harriet Prescott Spofford contributes a 
finely illustrated poem, ‘“‘Blind Milton,” and Margaret 
Eytinge’s poem, “‘Grandpapa’s Pockets,” will be 
learned and repeated with pleasure by the little 
folks. This little magazine is doing most excellent 
work in peeneusing good literature to the younger 

eneration of readers. Price, $1.00 a year. Boston: 

. Lothrop & Co. 

—The Scottish Review, for January, is received 
from the Leonard Scott Publication Company, 1104 
Walnut St., Philadelphia. It contains able papers 
on “The Jurisdiction of the English Courts over 
Scotsmen ”’; Mr. Spencer’s ‘ Unknowable’”’; By- 
zantinism and Hellenism,” by D. Bikelas; ‘ St. Mag- 
nus of the Orkneys”’; “The ‘isheries Question from 
a Canadian Point of View’’—IL., by W. Leggo; 
‘* Egypt on the Eve of the English Invasion”; Con- 
temporary Literature; Summaries of Foreign Re- 
views. This able quarterly is supplied in America 
by the Leonard Scott Publication Company, who 
have the exclusive control of the issue in this coun- 
try. Price, $3.00 a year; 90 cents for single numbers. 


— The Eclectic Magazine, for March, contains eight- 
een choice articles selected from the best foreign 
reviews and magazines. Those who desire to read 
the timely discussions of great questions will find 
this old magazine suited to their wants at a slight 
expense, compared with the cost of the foreign period- 
foals. he selections are varied, and show a wise 
discrimination on the part of the editor. ‘‘ Locksle 
Hall” and “ The Jubilee,” by Rt. Hon. W. E. Glad- 
stone, from the Nineteenth Century, will be eagerly 
read, also ** The Lower Education of Women,” by 
Helen McKerlie. Price, $5.00 a year; single num- 
bers, 45 cents. New York: E. R. Pelton. 

— The Electrical World continues to make zante 
strides, in Keeping with the progress of electricity 
Nothing perhaps better exemplifies the wonderful 
activity in electric lighting, telephony, and telegra- 
phy than the growth and development of The Elec- 
trical World since its establishment just thirteen 
years ago. At first it consisted of four small pages 
and was published twice a month. It is now issue 
weekly, 4nd its size is never less than 28 large pages. 
Every one interested in electrical matters should read 
The Electrical World. Subscription, $3.00 a year. 
W. J. Johnston, publisher, Potter Building, New 
York. 

— The current issue of The Forum is rich in fine 
articles, among which are notable ones by Neal Dow, 
Prof. St. George Mivart, George Gunton, Prof. Rich- 
ard T. Ely, Eliza Lynn Lynton, Dr. Wm. A. Ham- 
mond, Prof. Theodore Gill, Thomas W. Knox, and 
Judge E. A. Thomas. This number also contains 
the first chapter in the series entitled ‘“‘ Books That 
Have Helped Me.” It is written by Dr. E. E. Hale, 
and may be considered a sort of sequel to his paper 
on “ How I Was Educated,”’ which was published in 
this magazine a year ago. 

— The Overland Monthly has engaged Gen. O. O. 
Howard to furnish a series of Indian War Papers. 
The first to appear in Apes or May, will be upon 
the “ Piute and Bannock War of 1878,” the first de- 
tailed account of that campaign. 
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Geachers’ Agencies. 
THE UNION AGENCY 


room, and has not been able to extend so grateful a | 
Secretary would have desired. 
ut by en- to receive and to) 
largement it IS NOW READY welcome all who) 
honor it with a call. Teachers, 
Superintendents, those who want places, and thos 
that we have now a place suitable 
and that in all respects our facilities are greatly | 
extended. W. D. KERR, Manager. 


“ A_FORTUNATE CHANCE.” writer the 


Journal of Feb. 19 speaks highly of the State Normal 


School, at Florence, Alabama, and particularly of the 
work of the principal of the preparatory department, 
adding, “She is impressing the school with the true 


School - Officers, | #t®™mp of excellence, and proving te all that it was a for- 
: e | tunate chance that secured her efficient and valuable ser- 
| vices for the school.” The “ fortunate chance” was that 


who want places filled, will see FOR VISITORS, | 
| Charlo 


Principal Mitchell, to whom, when superintendent at 
>; tte, N.C., we had often recommended teachers, 
wrote to the School Bulletin Agency, Syracuse, N. Y., de- 


scribing just the kind of teacher he wanted, and—got her. 


Teachers Wanted for Fall 1887. 


4 


register for a good position next year. 


HAVE already (Feb. 3d) been called for by Boards and Colleges for Fall. Now is the time to 


Teachers, whether wishing to change, or simply to increase their present salary, should not fail to send 
a postal card with their name and address for our circulars, and acquaint themselves with our work. 
‘or some places filled by us see issue of the JoURNAL OF EDUCATION of Feb. 3, page 77. Inafew 


weeks we will give the names and addresses of several hundred teachers who have rece 


$40 for reporting vacancies to our Agency. 


ved from $5.00 to 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 170 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 


EST TEACHERS, ana’Fortic 
» and FOREICN, 
promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. Y. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction ; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. 
American and For ‘eachers’ Agency 
23 Union Square, New York. 


hers’ Ag 
OF RELIABLE 

American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools erste por recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. SCHOOL FURNITURE 
and school supplies. Best References furnished. 

E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17th St., bet. Broadway and 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 


AWS EXCH, 
Teachers’ Bureau 


[Both Sexes.] 


Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
sicians, etc., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 
Churches. Also Book-keepers, Stenographers Copy- 
ists, to Business Firms. Mrs. A. D. CULVER 

329 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


Colleges and Schools. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
4? Open to both sexes. — Address the Registrar. 


CHOOL OF MEDICINE, BOSTON UNIVERSITY. En- 
trance examinations. 3 and 4 years’ courses. 
Address I. T. TALBOT, M.D., Dean, Boston. 
PROFESSIONAL. 
LOCUTION AND ORATORY. Fifteen zoare expe- 
rience in teaching in Colleges, Theological and 
Normal Schools. For information address 
L. ALONZO BUTTERFIELD, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. _ 
Cups SOIENTIFIO DEPARTMENT, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N. H. Address the President, 
or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 
ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Minin , and Elec- 
tric Eng., Architecture, Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
F. A WALKER, Prest. Jas. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 


GEASIDE S0HOOL - JUBILEE YEAR. 
TENTH ANNUAL SESSION 
OF THE 
MARTHA’S VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


Devoted to instruction in Language, Literature, 
Science, and Art. Opens Monday, July 11. Twenty- 
wa full information sent free b 
ulars with ‘0 
— B. W. PUTNAM, 


592 z Jamaica Plain, Boston. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


(GANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. For 
catalogue apply to Rev. GEo. GANNETT, A. M., 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Ladies. Auburndale, 
Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address Cuas. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Business Transacted in every State and Territory. 


The Manager is Superintendent of Public Schools, 
and has spent over twenty-five years in school work. 
Prof. Geo. W. Ready, Vice President, Sedalia Uni- 
versity, Sedalia, Mo., writes: ** No Educational 
Bureau, to my knowledge, sage | yours in prompt- 
ness, efficiency, and reliability. I can cheerfully 
recommend it.’’ Send for circulars to 
L. B. LANDI®, 205 N. 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 


UNION SCHOOL BUREAU, 
Eimhurst (Chicago), Ill. 
(Formerly the W. and No. Western Teachers’ Agency). 


This Bureau is UNRIVALED in its facilities for as- 
sisting teachers to desirable positions. The expense 
of membership is reduced to a minimum; no profits 
on registration fees. 

TEACHERS Of all grades wanted for every State 
and Territory. 


“ Through Prof. Albert’s Bureau I secured my present 
position.”— C, M. Lowe, A.M., Prof. of ‘Anclent Lan- 
guages, 

“Tam well pleased with my present position of High 
School Assistant, and may avail myself of our 
services if I desire another promotion.” — ANNA BaR- 
NABY, Prescott, Wis 

“ [have great confidence that both teachers employed 
through your Bureau will prove valuable additions to our 
Faculty.” — D. MCGREGOR, Prest. State Normal School, 

“Our Prof, o usic, whom you recommended, is givin 
entire satisfaction ’’— M. G. OWEN, Secretary Board 
Trustees, Westfield College, Il. 

For full particulars address 

C. J. ALBERT, Manager, Elmhurst, Il. 


TEACHERS 223" SCHOOLS 
Southern School Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1880. 
1, Procures COMPETENT Teachers for Colleges, 
Schools, and Families without cost. 2. Supplies 
Teachers seeking positions with suitable places, at 
small cost. 3. Teachers wishing to go South should 
address, with stamp. 8. 8. WO LWINE, Prop’r, 
eow 26 South Cherry St., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


NO FEE FOR REGISTRATION. 
4 Actual business in providing 
Teachers with positions, not exhausting imagination 
in advertising for advance fees. Best facilities, 
efficient service, and large success. Form for stamp. 

EMPLOYERS are served without charge. Regis- 
tration without a fee gives us the largest and most 
select silpply of Teachers in America, and leaves no 


__ | motive for representing those not suitable. 


R. E. AVERY, 
American School Bureau, 2 West 14th St., N. Y. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


For ensuing school year: Gentleman, vocal music, 
college, $1200; gentleman teacher, French and Ger- 
man, private school, West, $1000; lady, music, pri- 
vate school, $1000; gentleman, military tactics, $1000; 
superintendent of schools, West, $1600 to $2000 (we 
are asked to recommend two good men); also large 
number of other vacancies in high and private 
schools. BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Studio Building, BOSTON. 


SuccessFruL TEACHERS seeking better 
positions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are in- 
vited to apply to Evererr O. Fisk, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


Now is the Time to Register 


With the N. E. BUREAU OF EDUCATION. Applica- 
tions are constantly coming in for the Spring and 
Autumn Schools from every part of the Nation. 
Forms of Application and Circulars /ree on applica- 
tion to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS, STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further rticulars apply at the 


1, 1679 Washington St. on House), Boston. 
couamnsaeaid G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL 


circulars, etc. ress 
‘Miss ELLEN Principal. 


NORMAL SCHQOL, BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
both sexes. catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. BoYDEN, A.M. 


ASSAOHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


particulars, address 
E. H. Russet, Principal. 


TE NORMAL SOHOOL, SaLem, Mass. 
~~ Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
address 


For catalogues, J. G. SCOTT. 


FOR SALE, 


The good will and outfit of a_ well established and 
well advertised Private School for Boys, in the city of 
of Chicago. Spacious and convenient rooms, fitted up 
under the direction of the present Principal, can be 
rented at a reasonable price. The investment neces- 
sary to secure the position, only $500. Possession 
given June 1, 1887. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WANTED, 


Next Autumn, in a first-class Western College, a 
Christian lady, a graduate from Wellesley or Smith 
College, to teach Elocution and Rhetoric, and act as 

receptress in Ladies’ Department. Salary $800 


1000. Apply to 
ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Educatio 
8 Somerset Street. Boston. 


L. $80 a week and expenses 


FOR ALL. 
Work id. Outfit worth $5 and particulars 
free. P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Me, 
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Sharp Pains: — | 
Backache, Crick, Sprains, Neural- 
gia, Stitches, Sciatica, LameBide or Hip, Kidney — een 
Affections, Sore Chestor pain local 
or deep-seated, quickly go when a Hop Plaster a 
Hops. Acts instantly, cures quickly. The great- 
laster kno . All read f 
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Botany by Observation! 
GET THE BEST. 
YOUMANS’ FIRST BOOK OF BOTANY. 


Introductory price, 64 cents. 


YOUMANS’ DESCRIPTIVE BOTANY. 
BENTLEY'S PHYSIOLOGICAL BOTANY. 


Edited by EL1zA A. YOUMANS. Emtreductory price, 81.20. 


HENSLOW’S BOTANICAL CHARTS. 


Modified and adapted for use in the United States by ELIZ A. YOUMANS. 


(grrSample copies will be sent, postpaid, to teachers for examination at above prices. 


D, APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 
4 WAVUAL FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


ELEMENTS OF INTELLECTUAL PHILOSOPHY. 


By NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D., ex-President of Yale University. 
1 Volume, 8vo. $3.00. 

This is an abridgment of the author's Human Intellect, of which the British Quarterly Review, Says: 

“ President Porter's work, the result of thirty years’ professional labor, is not only the most important 
philosophical work that has appeared in our language since Sir William Hamilton’s, but its form as a 
inanual makes it invaluable to students. It is a survey of the eutire field of speculative thought in the do- 
main of philosophy, and is a complete summary and criticism of its controversies and results. ; 

It contains all the matter of the larger volume necessary for use in the class-room, and has been intro- 
duced as a textbook in Yale, Dartmouth, Bowdoin, Oberlin, Bates, Hamilton, Vassar, and Smith Colleges ; 
Wesleyan, Ohio, Lehigh, and Wooster Universities, and many other colleges, academies, normal and 


high schools. 
*,* Correspondence and application for examination copics of the above book are requested from all 


teachers wishing to select a textbook in mental science. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 743-745 Broadway, N. Y. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, n. W. 
——AGENCY FOR—— 


AENRY HOLT & CO.’S, STEIGER’S, JENKIN’S, 9 
LOCK WOOD'S, DR. SAUVEUR’S, HACHETTE & a er 


CO.’8, LonDoN, TAUCHNITZ’S LEIpsic PUBLICA- 
Che Ofdest and the Beast 


Now is the time to turn your ‘ Dead Stock.” We 


are methods on which bad memories have been made 


human mind continues to be what it is.”’ 


The Best Botanies. | CANTATAS FOR FLOWER TIME! 


WOOD'S OBJECT LESSONS IN BOT-| Teachers of Juvenile Singing Classes do not need 

ANY. For beginners, 346 pages. 12mo, cloth./to pe told of the intense interest and enthusiasm 

i % Tv IST AND FLORIST. 1¢ following are new, bright, pretty, and eas 
Re est etl ana Forest Botany. 447 pages. given. Commence in time to prepare them. 

12m0, 44 leather. Price for examination, $1.76. : VOICES OF NATURE. Operetta. N. B. Sargent. 
WwoonD'’s CLASS BOOK IN BOTANY. The | FOREST JUBILEE BAND. N. B. Sargent. 

Standard book, including all the Flora east of the| NEW FLORA’sS FESTIVAL. Bradbury. 

Mississippi, north and south, Contains the best Arranged by J. C. Johnson, 

introduction to the morphology of plants. Pre-| MERRY COMPANY, or Cadet Picnic. 

sents about 500 species, more than any other single Colin Coe. 
in a - pe svo, % leather. Price for ex- Price of each book, 40 cts., or $3.60 per doz. 
amination, $2.50. 

4 SELE’S FOURTEEN] The first two books are by a nature and music 
WWEEme IN BOTANY. For the Amateur. | lover, who fills them with very sweet songs of birds, 
and an interesting and instructive reading book. | flowers, insects, ete. Flora’s Festival, doubled in 
12mo, cloth, Price, for examination, $1.00. size, and with minute directions, will surely be a suc- 
woops ROTAN ICAL APPARATUS, | 45 will, in another way, the MERRY CoM- 

Consists of a Tin Trunk, 1644 x 1144, sheets ot ob PANY. 

sorpti ing aper, wire netting, 

and Wood's Plant} Our new edition of VOICES OF PRAISE, 

Record. Essential for Field Work. Price, $8.00. | (40 ots. or $4.20 per Bev. 

Pl: cordially commended to a i 
WOOD’ PLANT RECORDS. Wood's Plant Sebasl Senn ook of the highest character. 


Record. Plain, 4to, cloth. 
55 cents. Vood’s Vlant Record. ith ng 
tag record. Price, for examination, | W4Ys safe in ac opting re careful 
Morgan’s Plant Record. , Song Books of Ditson & Co. e recommend for 
0 comms. the higher schools, SONG GREETING (60 cts.), 
Send for returnable sample copies, address ane o ise ot 
& ©O., Publishers schools, SONG (50 ets.), and fo 
Willan NEW YORK. |schools) GEMS FOR LITTLE SINGERS 


H. B. CARRINGTON, Agent, 22 Bromfield St., Boston. | (9 cents). 


Any book mailed for retail price. 
First Steps in Scientific Knowledge. 


By PAUL BERT. 
“It makes the teaching of Elementary Science 
possible in the Common School, 


Price, for examination, $1.00. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


EASTER MUSIC 


A New Easter Service arranged by 


EBEN ©. REXFORD, 
ENTITLED 


*,.* Price List and Descriptive Catalogue free on 
application. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
715 & 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 


oR 
F, M. AMBROSE, #7 Franklin St., Boston. 


How to Strengthen the Memory. 
By M. L. HOLBROOK, M.D. Price, $1.00. 

The N. Y. Independent says ; ‘ How to Strengthen 

the Memory,’ ”’ is an educational problem of the first 


importance, on which we have a | sound, 


sensible, and entirely practicable book from Dr.M L.| — Gonsisting of i Respo: 
Holbrook. His methods are all philosophical and Readings interspersed with now ‘aud 
natural. They have been used time without end, and GEO. F. ROOT, H. P. DANKS ’ 
PAOLO CAMPIGLIO and J. R. MURRAY, 
Price, 5 cts. each, or 50 cts. a dozen by mail 
$4 hundred by express, charges + 


into good ones, and will continue to be as long as the 


M. L. HOLBROOK CO., 13 Laight St., N. Y. 


We also call attention tothe following 


will purchase, for Cash, all SCHOOL BOOKS you 
may have. Prices submitted on receipt of list, giving 
copyright, date. and condition. 

NEW AND SECOND-HAND BOOKS furnished— 
better than market rates. The largest and cheapest 
line of SUPPLEMENTARY READING and REF- 
ERENCE BOOKS in this country. 

EDWARD E. BABB & CO, 

678 9 Franklin Street, Boston, 


The Business-Standard Copy-Books 


Of aff Pencils. 


Large Stock of IMPORTED Anp AMERICAN 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. 

PENHOLDERS, RUBBER ERASERS 
And School 


Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 
Supplico of Unequaled Quality. 


CARL SCHOENHOF, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 

ALL STATIONGRS KGEP THE 
FABER GOODS. 


TEACHERS! 
Special Sampfes sent to 


LATEST. CHEAPEST. BEST. ee 
THE LARGEST BOOKS FOR THE LEAST ADDRESS 


Cyclopedia, which should be Reliable, Fresh as 
to information, and LOW IN PRICE. We 


ting how much you can afford to pay. 


BEAUTIFUL SERVICES 


with Carols, issued in former years: 


The Risen Christ, Easter Chimes, He Is Risen 
The Easter Angels, The Story of the Resurrection: 
Price of each, same as for “EASTER MORNING.” 


Send for our complete list of Easter Must ery 
usic of ev 
description. Sent free on application. , 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. 0 
And 19 East 16ti Street, New York City.” 


BEST SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


MODERN PRIMARY READING, Part 1. 


Contains 48 pp. of reading matter for supplementary 
use in he J Schools, in connection with the First 
e 


CYCLOPADIAS. 


Every Home, School, and Office needs a 


can help you to the BEST at a saving of 
Write for particulars, stat- 


fully 50 per cent. 


Address 
BOX 2857, New York. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 


if berhard Saber, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


MONEY. THE ONLY SERIES HAVING DUPLI- 
CATE COPY IN THE MIDDLE OF EACH PAGE 


PRIMARY COURSE, 7 Nos., per Doz., 72 cts. 
COM. SCHOOL COURSE, 7 Nos., per Doz., 96 cTs. 


CowPERTHWAIT & Co. THOS, NELSON & SON, ‘xiirsssns 


NEW YORK, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. Publish Valuable Books by W. ¥F. COLLIER, LL.D. 


A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
CLARK & MAYNARD, HISTORY OF ENGLAND.  8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
PURLISH NE ’ |OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, el., $1.50. 
Anderson’s Histories and Hisvl Readers; | GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25 
| and Algebra; |THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
HReeds Word Lessons. Send for catalogues. tf 
WILLIAMS Hee swith, |THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 
PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN Co. 
DRAWING BOOKS 


J. D. WILLIAMS, <Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 24 Franklin St., Boston. 
DRAWING MODELS, and 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


DUSTLESS ERASERS. 
Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 


— ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 
To which special attention is called. 

These MODELS have been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in Primary and 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded series 
are made with the greatest regard for accuracy anc 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct teaching of Form and Drawing in every 
stage, and especial iy at the outset. 

or catalogue and particulars, address 
gency, ar t. 
79 WABASH AVENUE. 


The LATEST, BEST and CHEAPEST. 


Already adopted by the School Boards of a mul- 
titude of Cities and Towns in all directions. 


Introductory Price, $1.00 Per Doz. 


LIBERAL DISCOUNT BY THE GRoss, 


Sample mailed Free to any School Officer or 


Teacher. VLEASHE MENTION THIS PAPER, 


W. A. CHOATE & CO., General School Furnishers, 
508 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


Cc. C. 
COURSE OF READINGS FOR 1886 — 1887, 


REQUIRED READINGS.—PRICES TO MEMBERS. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT AND 
S05 Brondway, New York. 38 
BOUND IN CLOTHE. 
Walks and Talks in the Geological Field. By Classic French Course in English. By Dr. W. C. 


Fisher’s Essentials of Geography. 


Winchell, LL.D., of Michigan Uni- Wilkinson. 16mo - 60 
versity. 12mo, - - - - - - $1.00 | Warren Hasti . By p : 
Recreations in Astronomy. By Henry W. War- «. LL. 40 


ren, D.D., LL.D. 12mo0, - 
Sketches from English History. By Prof. A. M. 
Wheeler, A.M., of Yale College. (Not re- 


1.00/ A Short History of the Early Church. By J.F 
Hurst, D.D- LL.D. 16m. & 


The Christian Religion. By George P. Fisher, 


quired of Class 1887.) 12mo, - - - 1,25 D.D., LL.D., P ‘ 
Eng ish Literature. By Prof. H. A. Beers, A.M., in Yale an he poe 50 
of Yale. 16mo, - - - -60 | Required Raedings in The Chautauquan, 1.50 


On receipt of price will send free of express or postage. 


A 16-page weekly for young people and their teachers; J. H Vine 
Our Youth : Editor. $1.25 per year. Departments: School at Home, 


Murray’s Essential Lessonsin English, - § .75 
Murray’s Advanced Lessons in English, - - é 

McElroy’s Essential Lessons in Etymology, +75 
Kellerman’s Elements of Botan 1.2 


and Second Keaders of any series. Bound in heavy 
manila, and sold for 6 cents per copy. $5.00 per 100 
copies. Send three 2-cent stamps for sample copy. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 
ee 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 
Baldwin’s Essential Studies in eccetere, 1.25 


Fenno's Science and Art of 1.25 SIND TO 


Fenno’s Favorites, No. 1, 2, 3, 4, enc A , 4 UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


Harrison’s French Syntax, 
Dillard’s Exercises in Arithmetic, - - - 50 19 Murray St., New York, 


Special prices for intro’n. Correspondence solicited, | For Circulars and Price-lists Maury’s Geographies, 
Gilder: 


. > sleeve’s Latin, Venable’s Algebra, etc. 
SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westiake’s Common School Literature. 
Lloyd’s Literature for Litth Folks, 


Raub’s Normal Spellers. Cloth, 12mo, 200 pp., . . $1.00. 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 


Felton’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. Address 
Sheppard’s Constitution, 857 
Peterson’s Science. eow 


Merrill’s Elementary Geography, Curtiss’ System of Penmanship, 


By SANFORD NILES. NATURAL — SIMPLE — SCIENTIFIC. 


THE GEM OF THE AGE. OUR DRILL EXERCISES ARE UNEQUALED. 
EVERY ONE COMMENDS IT. PRICES AS LOW AS ANY: 


Introductory prices especially reasonable. Wri 


D. D. MERRILL, Publisher, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Now Ready. 
ECLECTIC GERMAN PRIMER AND READERS, 


(Equal in Merit and Attractiveness to McGuFFEY’s REVISED READERS. ) 
By W. H. WEICK and C. CREBNER. 


FOR GERMAN AND ENGLISH CLASSES. 


. Sample Copy and Exch 
Intr ‘price. hoe 


Eclectic German Primer, . . . $.20 $.12 
Eclectic German First Reader, . ° 25 15 
Eclectic German Second Reader, ° 35 20 
Eclectic German Third Reader, ° 42 25 
Eclectic German Fourth Reader, ° Nearly Ready. 


_ Richly Illustrated. Embracing a thorough co i Lesso ; Transla- 
tion Exercises ; German Lessons with ; Seript 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, £3 


JOHN E. POTTER & CO., 


PUBLISH PHILADELPHIA. 


TALKS WITH TEACHERS. 


By Rev. A. D. MAYO. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co., 
3 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


ing Club, Journalist (latter two by subscribers), ete. Sample copies free. PHILLIPS & HUNT, N. ¥ 


C.F. STEARNS, N. E. Agont, 8 Mawiey St., Boston, Mass. 
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